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mer, fifty years Pastor of the 
Independent Church at Hackney. 
(Continued from page 583.) 
Wise and good men will ever 
contemplate marriage as one of 
the most important events of 
human life. Upon this a chris- 
. tian pastor, especially, must con- 
sider his hopes of future useful- 
ness to be materially suspended. 
There is, perhaps, some truth as 
well as wit in the remark—that 
“ many protestant ministers 
have, by a most injudicious 
choice, almost provoked their 
people to wish for the restora- 
tion of the popish law of clerical 
celibacy ;” but the sweeping 
charge brought against the whole 
fraternity has no colour of rea- 
son, and no ground of justice. 
Mr. Palmer appears, amidst a 
vast majority of Protestant dis- 
ing ministers, in refutation of 
this rash and indiscriminate cen- 
sure. He proceeded in that im- 
t affair, with peculiar wis- 
m, caution, and success. Ex- 
actly three years after his ordi- 
nation, he married Miss Walker, 
of a respectable silk- 
manufacturer, in Spitalfields, and 
a member, with her parents, of 
_ the chirch in New Broad Street, 
‘then under the pastoral.care of 
the Rev. Dr. Stafford. What 
* were Mr. Palmer’s sentiments 
and feelings on this important 
and interesting occasion, will be 
best conveyed by an extract 
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ber the 23rd, 1767, the evening 
before my marriage day.” 

‘The present is a very im- 
portant season. I am about to 
enter into a new and important 
situation in life. I desire to do it 
with great seriousness,and witha 
particular acknowledgment of the 
Divine Providence. I do humbl 
and thankfully adore the poms d 
ness of God to me, who has di- 
rected me in the ehoice of a 
companion in life, that bids so 
fair for being an helpmeet for me 
in every view in which I could 
desire one ; whose disposition is 
remarkably suited to my own, 
and who, I am persuaded, is a 
partaker of the grace of God in 
truth, and therefore formed to do 
me good both as a christian and 
a minister. I love her person, 
and I love her mind too, andcan 
traly say, that there is not that in- 
dividual in the world that I should 
prefer to her: the Lord make us 
prudent and faithful in our con- 
duct towards each other, and 
give us his blessing in all our un- 
dertakings. May we prove com- 
forts to each other, and to all 
our friends on both sides; and 
may we especially be useful to 
each. other in the good ways of 
God. May that amiable charac- 
ter of good Zachariah and Eliza~ 
beth belong to us; ‘they were 
both righteous before God, walk- 
ing in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord, blame- 
we May we and our house 
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serve the Lord, and, having spent 
as many happy days together in 
this world, as the divine wisdom 
shall see fit, at length meet in a 
better world, and enjoy an ever- 
lasting union in the presence of 
God and the Redeemer. I do 
now resolve, in the strength of 
divine grace, to honour God in 
the new relation, and earnestly 
pray that he may confirm my 
resolutions, that the morrow 
may be a day long to be remem- 
bered.” 

The individual most nearly in- 
terested with our friend in these 
serious anticipations,is permitted, 
in the enjoyment of comfortable 
health, to survive him; and con- 
tinues to reside in the village, 
and to attend at the place of wor- 
ship, in which they passed toge- 
ther so long a period of useful- 
ness’ and comfort. Of twelve 
children, ten are living: two 
daughters are respectably and 
happily married, and eight sons 
are engaged in different profes- 
sions and occupations. The old- 
est, the Rev. Samuel Palmer— 
to whom the writer is greatly in- 
debted for the means of giving 
this memoir to the world—con- 
ducts, with considerable success, 
at Chigwell, the school originally 
established by his father at 
Hackney. Though educated at 
Daventry for the ministerial of- 
fice, he is unable, by reason of 
his extended scholastic engage- 
ments, to discharge its duties be- 
yond the bounds of a small cha- 
pel fitted ap on his own premi- 
ses, for the convenience of his 
numerous scholars. 

It is chiefly as an author and 
an editor, that we have now to 
consider the industrious subject 
of this memoir. His ministerial 
career presents nothing beyond 
the unremitting labours of a stu- 
dious and serious divine; and 
his pastoral course, though faith- 
fuland devoted, is, on that very 
account, beyond the sphere of 








biographical notice, if not of pub- 
lic curiosity. But as a writer, he 
still lives and speaks; and to 
those who have read his publi- 
cations, it will be a point of soli- 
citude and interest to ascertain 
the order in which they appeared, 
and the circumstances and mo- 
tives which suggested and pro- 
duced them. 

His earliest compositions, while 
a student at Daventry, which 
were never printed, and the two 
publications by which he com- 
menced author and editor soon 
after his settlement at Hackney, 
have already been noticed. In 
the year 1770, he published the 
first of his numerous controversial 
writings: and, though the cele- 
brity of the individual whom he 
ventured to admonish gave his 
undertaking an air of boldness, 
the temper and justice; the 
strength and success, of his ad- 
monitions, effectually shielded 
him from dishonour and reproach, 
beyond the community whose 
errors he exposed. Dr. Priest- 
ley had published, “ A Free Ad- 
dress on the subject of the Lord’s 
Supper,” in which he endea- 
voured, on the ground of its his- 
tory in the evangelists, and the 
apostle’s account of it in his 
first letter to the Corinthian 
church, to prove, that, like other 
customs, it stands a record of 
past events, preserving the me- 
mory of a most important trans- 
action, and confirming the chief 
facts of christianity ;- but as offer- 
ing no evidence of the atone- 
ment of Christ, or of our need 
of an atonement; and as requir- 
ing no sanctity in those who ob- 
serve it, beyond an assent to the 
divine mission of its founder, and 
a desire to become his disciples. 
In “the Protestant Dissenter’s 
Answer” — the anonymous title 
which Mr. Palmer gives to his 
** Series of Letters to Dr. Priest- 
ley”—he proves, in a strain of 
mild but manly reasoning, that 
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the Lord’s Supper must have 
been instituted by Christ, ob- 
served by his apostles and pri- 
mitive disciples, and enjoined 
upon his followers to the end of 
time, as an exhibition of > his 
atoning sacrifice ; and that it re- 
quires in those who attend upon 
it, a penitential acknowledgment 
of guilt and unworthiness, an 
avowal of humble faith in the 
blood of Christ for pardon and 
acceptance, together with the ma- 
nifestations of a renewed nature, 
in the various exercises of per- 
sonal holiness, and of christian 
charity towards each other and 
all mankind. 

Like most controversial au- 
thors, Mr. Palmer suffered pe- 
euniary loss by this publication ; 
though he gained, in a much 
greater proportion, the credit of 
being a judicious writer, and a 
pious advocate of fundamental 
evangelical truth. Dr. John Pye 
Smith, in a valuable tract on the 
same subject, introduces a quo- 
tation from Mr. Palmer’s letters, 
in the following terms of warm 
but just eulogium;---‘‘ I cannot 
but express my surprise and con- 
cern that the treatise from which 
the following passage is ta- 
ken, has not been more known 
and read. Though its occasion 
was controversial, yet its princi- 
ples and arguments are at all 
times important. The observa- 
tions on the qualifications of 
communicants are particularly 
valuable, and at the present day of 
laxity in christian discipline, high- 
ly seasonable.” Dr. Priestley 
speedily published a reply to the 
letters, in which he made one or 
two concessions, honourable to 
his candour, but not amounting 
to any thing like a relinquish- 
ment of the vague and perni- 
cious view which he had taken 
of the christian sacrament. The 
opinion of Job Orton, on the 
issue of this controversy, is worth 
inserting ; “ I heartily thank you 
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for your answer to Dr. Priestley, 
and hope it will be of singular 
service, to prevent the spread of 
those loose, unscriptural, and, in 
a great measure, unprofitable no- 
tions of that sacred ordinance, 
which he and too many others 
entertain. I think I never saw so 
much of the wisdom and good- 
ness of our blessed Lord, in in- 
stituting such an ordinance, as 
since the notions of the Socini- 
ans have so much prevailed ; for 
it seems as if it was one great 
end of that institution to prevent 
or confate them. And while it 
continues in the church, it will 
be impossible to hinder the gene- 
rality of christians from having 
better notions of the atonement 
of Christ, than some modern wri- 
ters wish them to have, and from 
laying more stress 2 ye it, both 
as the foundation of our chris- 
tian hope, and a powerful motive 
to every branch of a christian 
temper and conversation. I have 
not read Dr. Priestley’s answer. 
He is no favourite writer with 
me. By what I have heard from 
some of my brethren, it requires 
no reply and all that can be ex- 
ected from you is, to speak 
andsomely of a concession or 
two which he has made. Per- 
haps you may judge proper, some 
time hence, to throw your let- 
ters to him into another form, 
as a treatise, obviating his main 
objections against the common 
and scriptural idea of the Lord’s 
Supper, keeping his name and 
book out of sight.” 

The letters were republished 
in the year 1806, though not in 
entire conformity to Orton’s ad- 
vice: nothing but the original 
preface was omitted. 

In the autumn of the year 
1771, the present spacious and 
handsome meeting-house in St. 
Thomas’s Square, Hackney, in 
which Mr. Palmer afterwards 
laboured forty-two years, was 
completed and opened. The two 
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sermons he delivered upon this 
occasion were published. This 
phiet, which, in the order of 
his works, follows the one last 
mentioned, is entitled, ‘* The 
glory of the Second Temple su- 
rior to that of the First: or, the 
ification of Christian Societies 
romoted ;” and, to give it the 
east degree of praise which it 
deserves, it was judiciously adapt- 
ed to the occasion, and worthy of 
the more permanent form, and 
the more extended attention it 
received. A short paragraph, 
towards the close of the second 
sermon, wilk show the spirit by 
which the preacher was anima- 
ted on that interesting occasion,as 
well as afford a fair specimen of 
the plain and affectionate style in 
which both discourses are writ- 
ten: “ Particularly let us use 
our endeavours and our prayers, 
that in the several respects now 
mentioned, the glory of this house 
be encreased, so that, though 
it is scarcely to be expected it 
should ever equal, much less ex- 
ceed what it once was, when 
those burning and shining lights, 
Dr. Bates and Matthew Hen- 
ry, were fixed in it, which have 
long been extinguished, and 
whose works still praise them ; 
yet that those few ancient men 
that are left among us, who saw 
it in its first glory, may not be 
constrained to weep on the re- 
membrance of it.” 

Towards the close of the fol- 
lowing year, occurred the sepa- 
ration in the church at Bedford, 
the particular circumstances of 
which are detailed in Mr. Brown’s 
recent and valuable life of How- 
ard, and which is briefly noticed 
in this memoir, on account of the 
active part which Mr. Palmer 
took, in connexion with his dis- 
tinguished friend, in promoting 
it. To this he was excited, alike 
by his principles as a Pedobap- 
tist, his regard to the memory of 
his late pastor, and his close at- 
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tachment to many of the separa- 
tists, among whom were his own 
mother and sister. He opened 
for them a temporary place of 
worship, in the month of April, 
1773, and their new meeting- 
house in the same month of the 
year 1775; and he continued to 
send them respectable supplies, 
till the settlement of their first 
pastor, whose ordination he at- 
tended in the month of October 
following. 

Mr. Palmer’s next publication 
was the “ Protestant Dissenter’s 
Catechism,” to which, he informs 
us, “‘ he was urged by several 
ministers, with a view to give the 
rising generation just conceptions 
of the ground of dissent.” With 
what ability and effect he fulfilled 
this engagement, most of our 
readers have had an opportunity 
of judging for themselves. Some 
of his less ardent brethren enter- 
tained and expressed an appre- 
hension, that, as the catechism 
was likely to be published not 
long before the period of an in- 
tended application to Parlia- 
ment, for the extire repeal of 
the Test laws, it might prevent 
the success of that renewed effort 
to obtain for the Dissenters the 
exercise of their natural and un- 
forfeited rights ; and thus be the 
means of hindering their claim to 
the full enjoyment of the princi- 
ples it proposed to advocate. But 
this fear,though it produced a mo- 
mentary hesitation in the author’s 
mind, and lIed him to consult his 
chief adviser, Orton, on the sub- 
ject,did not cause him to relinquish 
or delay the publication. The re- 
sult of the application to Parlia- 
ment, however, somewhat justi- 
fied the apprehensions of the 
more timid and moderate dissent- 
ing ministers; for though the 
Act of the nineteenth of the pre- 
sent reign afforded some relief, it 
did not fulfil the petitioners’ ex- 
pectations ; and their disappoint- 
ment, in part, at least, appears to 
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have arisen from the dexterous 
use which their adversaries made 
of the Catechism against them. 

The Dissenter’s Catechism was 
succeeded by a larger and still 
more important work, in which 
its main principles are illustrated 
by examples of the highest cha- 
racter, at a season of peculiar 
danger and trial, and in a manner 
deeply interesting to every friend 
of conscience, liberty, and truth. 
Our readers anticipate the men- 
tion of the NoNcCONFORMISTS’ 
MEmoRIAL. Of this production, 
Mr. Palmer was little more than 
editor: nor was Dr. Edmund 
Calamy, whose work he revised 
and abridged, the sole author ; 
since the introductory part was 
a revision of Mr. Baxter's ‘‘ His- 
tory of his Life and Times.” The 
chief portion of the work, how- 
ever, was written by Dr. Calamy, 
under the title of ‘* An Account 
of the Ejected Ministers ;” and 
is well known to every reader 
conversant in the history of that 
eventful period. To adopt the 
just encomium of Orton,—‘*‘ Such 
a work is an honour to chris- 
tianity and to human nature, as 
well as to dissenting principles.” 
It will ever reflect the highest 
credit on the industry and im- 
partiality of the author, and be 
esteemed a valuable collection of 
biographical sketches, and a re- 
pository of interesting and im- 
portant facts. The work was ori- 
ginally published in four volumes, 
which Mr. Palmer undertook to 
reduce to two; adding, a few 
years afterwards, a third volume, 
containing the lives of several 
distinguished ministers, who suf- 
fered, for conscience’ sake, at 
later periods. The opinion of 
the religions public respecting 
this valuable portion of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s editorial labours, has been 
satisfactorily expressed, by the 
eager purchase of two large edi- 
tions of the work. 

In the month of July, 1775, 


Dr. Ashworth, the revered tutor 
of our friend, left this world, 
after a lingering and painful ill- 
ness, at the age of only fifty-two 
years. On that mournful occa- 
sion, the Rev. Mr. Robins, who 
succeeded him in the care of the 
Academy, preached to the be- 
reaved congregation and students 
at Daventry; but, through an 
extraordinary degree of diffi- 
dence, which always belonged to 
his character, he refused the most 
pressing solicitations to publish 
the sermon. Upon hearing this, 
and finding that no public notice 
was likely to be taken by others 
of the Doctor’s death, Mr. Pal- 
mer yielded to the request of his 
friend Orton, to print the dis- 
course which he had delivered on 
the occasion to his own congre- 
gation. The subject of this ser- 
mon,—‘‘ The Want of Labourers 
in the Gospel-harvest consider- 
ed,” appears. to have been sug- 
gested by the fear which gene- 
rally prevailed among the patrons 
and friends of the Academy, that 
it would be extremely difficult to 
find a suitable successor. Mr. 
Palmer’s apprehensions on this 
point had been awakened, before 
the death of Dr. Ashworth, by 
a letter from Mr. Orton,.a short 
extract from which will show the 
peculiar and powerful manner in 
which such circumstances affect- 
ed the susceptible and rather ir- 
ritable mind of that great and 
good man :—‘‘ What will be done 
for a successor, I know not. Mr. 
—— has had it hinted to him, by 
some of his friends and brethren, 
that he is the man ; bat he strong- 
ly protests against it. But it is 
not my business to give my opi- 
nion, till it is asked._And why 
should we concern ourselves 
about tutors, when, with regard 
to many of our congregations, an 
ignorant, confident, censorious 
lay-preacher, will be more ac- 
ceptable to them, than the most 
learned, pious, zealous minister 
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in all your noble catalogue.” It 
will be but just to introduce an 
extract of a different nature, on 
the same affair:—‘ I have had 
much concern and anxiety upon 
the subject of the Academy. I 
had as much when Dr. Dod- 
dridge died; but Providence in- 
terposed, and so it will be again.” 
Happily for the present state 
and future prospects of the same 
institution, the recent loss of both 
its tutors has been suitably sup- 
plied, without the recurrence of 
those desponding fears, on the 
art of its patrons, of which Mr. 
almer’s sermon, as well as Mr. 
Orton’s letters, then complained. 
About this period, Mr. Palmer 
had several inducements laid be- 
fore him to remove from Hack- 
ney, with one of which he had 
some disposition to comply. 
The reference which Orton makes 
to this circumstance, when offer- 
ing to fix a convenient time for 
him to preach to the people, does 
not enable us to ascertain where 
the situation was: but as Mr. 
Palmer mentions, in the register 
of the times and places of his 
preaching, that he supplied one 
sabbath, answering to the date of 
Orton’s letter, at Stourbridge, 
there is little doubt that it was 
thither he felt a transient inclina- 
tion to remove ; and that the wish 
was encouraged, if not excited, 
by the prospect it afforded him, 
_ of enjoying frequent personal in- 
tercourse with his valued corre- 
spondent, then resident at Kid- 
derminster. It was two or three 
months before Mr. Palmer be- 
came fully resolved to remain at 
Hackney ; the circumstances and 
motives of which determination, 
he thus describes; ‘‘ In justice 
to the members of my church 
and congregation, I am bound to 
acknowledge, that when I made 
the affair known to them, they 
united in a very friendly and re- 
spectful request, that I would 
eontinue with them, which I im- 
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mediately resolved to do, and I 
have had no reason since to re- 
pent of the determination.” 

Soon after Divine Providence 
had relieved his mind from this 
anxiety, he was summoned to the 
dying-bed of his valuable friend, 
Dr. Wilton, who had succeeded 
Dr. Langford and himself in the 
ministry of the Weigh-house, 
and with whom he commenced 
the most cordial intimacy, the 
first time he supplied at Hack- 
ney, when he took up his abode 
in the ‘house in which Dr. Wil- 
ton, then a student, resided. Af- 
ter witnessing the triumphant de- 
parture of his young friend, who 
died of a putrid fever after a few 
days’ indisposition, Mr. Palmer 
undertook the melancholy duty of 
preaching his funeral sermon, to 
which he was expressly appoint- 
ed by his dying testament. - The 
last words of Dr. Wilton, de- 
lightfully expressive of his confi- 
dence and joy in Christ,—‘ I 
know whom I have believed, and 
I am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have commit- 
ted unto him against that day,” 
were appropriately chosen for the 
funeral text. The sermon, with 
the address at the grave, by Dr. 
Savage, was published at univer- 
sal request, and is, undoubtedly, 
the most serious and impressive 
ef Mr. Palmer’s numerous pro- 
ductions. 

It is with some regret that we 
turn from this occasion of solemn 
and salutary delight, to notice 
Mr. Palmer’s next production, 
especially as the subject of it was 
controversial, and its tendency 
and effect were to injure the au- 
thor’s reputation in the judgment 
of his more orthodox brethren 
and friends. Mr. Fawcett, of 
Kidderminster, had published a 
work, entitled, ‘‘ Candid Reflec- 
tions on the different Manner in 
which many of the Learned and 
Pious have expressed themselves 
concerning the Doctrine of the 
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Trinity ;” a work which, while it 
did honour to his candour and 
research, craved a latitude of in- 
terpretation which no real be- 
liever in that leading article of 
the christian faith can encourage 
or approve. This work was at- 
tacked with considerable acute- 
ness and ability by an anony- 
mous writer, generally supposed 
to be a lay-member of the Inde- 
pendent Fund Board in London; 
to whom Mr. Palmer addressed 
“Five Letters,” the publication 
we are now considering. In 
adopting unequivocally the views 
of Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Palmer now 
fully confirmed the suspicion 
which had long been entertained, 
that he was not a strict Trinita- 
rian. But let not our readers 
hastily conclude from this, that 
he was the wanton abettor of 
dangerous and fatal heresy. We 
have seen, in his Address to Dr. 
Priestley, that he was far distant 
from Socinianism ; nor must he 
be lowered to a level with the 
disciples of Arius. He was evi- 
dently attached to what is called 
“ the in-dwelling scheme,” which 
asserts, that ‘‘ the one supreme 
God dwelt in the human person 
of Christ, whose pre-existent soul 
was the first and most glorious of 
all creatures ; and that the Holy 
Spirit is the divine power, or in- 
fluence of that ineffable union, 
and is figuratively spoken of in 
scripture under personal charac- 
ters;” a scheme which, as Tri- 
nitarians, we decidedly disap- 
prove ; but which was, doubtless, 
conscientiously maintained by 
Mr. Palmer, as well as by the 
more celebrated divines to whom 
it has been attributed. 

Mr. Palmer’s preference to 
this hypothesis is rather implied 
from his general reasoning, than 
expressed in particular terms. 
The avowed object of his work, 
like that of Mr. Fawcett whom 
he defended, was to promote re- 
ligious union, as well as friendly 
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intercourse ameng Trinitarian 
and Unitarian societies; an ob- 
ject which, to the extent that he 
contemplated, more able writers 
have vainly endeavoured to ef- 
fect. Mr. Palmer, however, an- 
ticipated much success in this 
liberal enterprise ; and soon ap- 
peared before the public in ano- 
ther pamphlet, with a different 
title and form, but with the same 
design. In his preface, “ he 
hoped that an attempt towards 
putting anend to the controversy, 
by reconciling the contending 
parties, would claim from all, 
and find from the candid, pecu- 
liar indulgence.” The title of 
this work is, “‘ Orthodoxy and 
Charity united :” it is in the form 
of “ Conferences between a Ri- 
gidly Orthodox and a Moderate 
Man :” introduced by an abstract 
of Dr. Watts’s “‘ Essay against 
Uncharitableness.” 

Whether, by repeated and ar- 
dent efforts in this cause, Mr. 
Palmer was fearful that he should 
be reproached with a further de- 
partare from strict orthodoxy 
than he had any disposition to 
countenance, we know not; but 
some apprehension of this kind 
appears likely to have prevailed 
in his mind, since we find him, 
in a very short time, publishin 
two pamphlets with a rather dif- 
ferent tendency and character to 
those we have just noticed. The 
first was a letter, asserting the 
Calvinism of the Protestant Dis- 
senters, addressed to Dr. Hors- 
ley, then Archdeacon of St. Al- 
ban’s, who, in his controvers 
with Dr. Priestley, had said, 
among other things equally rash 
and false, that ‘‘a genuine Cal- 
vinist was hardly to be found 
among them.” The other was 
entitled, ‘‘ Thoughts on the Pro- 
gress of Socinianism, with an In- 
quiry into the Cause and the 
Cure;” to which he added, “ A 
Letter to Dr. Price,” animad- 
verting On some passages in his 
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**Sermons on the Christian Doc- 
trine.” These were soon follow- 
ed by “A Vindication of the 
Modern Dissenters,” against the 
aspersions of a Bampton Lec- 
turer, of the name of Hawkins ; 
and the still more severe remarks 
of Dr. Horsley on their princi- 
ples and character. Since the 
publication of the letter above- 
mentioned, Dr. Horsley had been 
raised from the archdeaconry of 
St. Alban’s to the bishoprickof St. 
David’s; and with his elevation in 
ecclesiastical rank, he appeared 
to swell with angmented rage and 
bitterness against the Dissenters. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Palmer’s 
fair appeal to facts, in defence of 
their prevailing Calvinism, which 
the Bishop is known to have 
read, he repeated the charge in 
the strongest terms. In his 
* Review of the Case of the 
Protestant Dissenters,” he says, 
‘*The merits of the Non-con- 
formists in the reign of Charles 
the Second, whatever they were, 
can be of no avail to the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of the present 
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day, who are no more the chil- 
dren of the old Non-conformists, 
than the unbelieving Jews of the 
— age, were the children 
of faithful Abraham. They are 
the issue of their loins, not the 
children of their principles. The 
dissenters from the Church of 
England, in the times of the Stu- 
arts, were Calvinists in doctrine, 
and Presbyterians in discipline. 
What are our modern Non-con- 
formists ? any thing but Calvin- 
ists.” This abusive repetition of 
a groundless and refuted charge, 
occasioned Mr. Palmer to sub- 
join to his letter to Mr. Hawkins, 
another to the Prelate; the 
mildness and truth of which form 
a striking contrast to the injustice 
and violence with which the Bi- 
shop had wantonly treated the 
poor Bi Dissenters. 

A brief account of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s remaining works, some in- 
teresting events of the middle and 
later periods of his life, and a 
concise sketch of his character, 
will be given in our next and con- 
cluding number of the year. 
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No. XXIII. 
CHRISTIAN CIRCUMSPECTION. 


« See then that ye walk circum- 
spectly.” Eph. v. 15. 


It has been justly remarked, that 
“ A christian is the highest style 
of man;” and indeed the very 
name imports a character of the 
first distinction among creatures, 
for angels become ministering 
spirits to those who shall be heirs 
of salvation. Surely, then, it is 
imperative on such highly favour- 
ed and exalted persons, to walk 
worthy of their vocation. Does a 
pees from a consciousness of 

is high birth and eminent rank, 
avoid those associations that are 


base and degrading? Does he 
consider himself, his time, his 
talents, and all that he possesses, 
the property of the state, and 
does he hence feel himself called 
to improve his time, and culti- 
vate his talents for general useful- 
ness? Surely, then, the christian 
should remember, that he is not 
his own; but, being consecrated 
a king and a priest unto God, he 
should pass through this world 
with affections set upon things 
above, “‘ where Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God.” Such a 
man will enter into the spirit of 
the text, while the voice of his 
Saviour cries, ‘* See that ye walk 
circumspectly.” In this passage 
a path of duty is prescribed, and 
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in a manner that sets at defiance 


the antichristidn cavils of those 
who delight to hear a few doc- 
trinés expatiated upon continual- 
ly, to the exclusion of all practical 
injunctions. Some men object to 
the term duty, but the sentiment 
of the text is expressed in a man- 
ner which comes up to every 
thing understood by duty: See 
that you do this or that, is the 
stvle a master adopts to his ser- 
vant, or a father to his son; and 
he must be destitute of common 
sense in an unusual degree, who 
pretends that a servant owes no 
duty to his master, or a son none 
to his father. I proceed, there- 
fore, 

I. To describe the conduct of 
aman who walks circumspectly. 
Cireumspection includes atten- 
tion, caution, and precision. 
These exercises of mind, then, 
under the influence of chris- 
tian principles, are required of 
every man, wlio, as a follower 
of Jesus Christ, professes to be a 
stranger and a pilgrim upon the 
earth. He, therefore, who walks 
circumspectly, 

1. Attends to the course he 
takes. The careless traveller is 
subjected to many inconveni- 
ences, and often to fatal inju- 
ries. He has much ground anne- 
cessarily to retrace. He arrives 
sate atthe place of his destination, 
or he does not arrive at all. Thus 
the man who, in pursuing a moral 
course, is not careful to make a 
right choice, and he who pursues 
his way with a degree of imatten- 
tion that suffers him to be misled, 
eventually firids how great an 
error he has comimitted;- and 
probably will never reach that 

‘heavenly residence to 
which most profess that they are 
going. We are all travellers 
through the world toward’ eter- 
ality, atid’ if our journey should 
terminate’ at the wrorig place, the 
mistake will be fatal and ruinous: 
No other day will be granted to 

Conc. Mac. No. 23. 
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correct the errors of the present. 
We shall get into an enemy's 
country, who will seize us as his 
prey; and, thenceforth, there 
will remain only “ a fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery in- 
dignation.” 

The man who walks circum- 
spectly, 

2. Pursues his way with 
caution. Does his road lie 
through a desert where savage 
beasts prowl, and where many a 
traveller has fallen a sacrifice to 
their relentless fury ? He instinc- 
tively sees the need of caution, 
lest,in an unexpected moment,he 
should find himself in the jaws of 
death. Or is his path infested 
with reptiles, whose deadly ve- 
nom would in a few hours extin- 
guish the vital spark, with how 
much caution does he proceed f 
He is all eye, all ear; and the 
collected prudence of his past 
years is called into exercise to 
avoid injury or death. And isnot 
this traveller an emblem of man 
upon earth ? How much is this 
world likea desért,inwhich beasts 
of prey are ever seeking whom 
they may devour. Surely then it 
becomes us to walk with the 
greatest possible caution, seeing 
we are surrounded by those wlio 
will allure a man to sin, and then 
brand him for his transgression. 
How many subtle devices and 
sly temptations does Satan also’ 
use to ruin our souls! He is still 
the serpent; and as venomous as 
ever. Nor indeed is this the 
whole of our danger: the seat 
of the mischief, and the origi 
of our calamity, is within. We 
carry about a heart deceitful 
above all things, atid desperately 
wicked ; prone to turn aside from 
the living God. In thesé various. 
circunistances of danger, we can- 
not fail to perceive the neces- 
sity for sl gore watchfulness. 
“Wherefore gird up the loins 
of your mind, be sober, and hope 
to the end for the graee ‘that is 
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to be brought unto you at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ: as 
obedient children, not fashioning 

ourselves accordingto the former 
lists, in your ignorance: but as 
he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy in all manner of 
conversation; because it is writ- 
ten, be ye holy; for I am holy. 
And if ye call on theFather,who, 
without respect of persons, judg- 
eth according to every man’s 
work, pass the time of your so- 
journing here in fear.” 

3. He who walks circumspect- 
ly, walks with precision. Let 
the men of the world, if they 
please, brand us with being pre- 
cise, and puritanical: the in- 
junction of God the Spirit is, that 
we pass the time of our sojourn- 
ing here in fear, and walk cir- 
cumspectly. Suppose our travel- 
ler a man of character and emi- 
nence. He is careful not only to 
avoid danger, but also to maintain 
en his journey the same general 
consistency and conduct, that he 
sustains at home. How would 
he blush, if, while pursuing his 
journey, any one should see him 
in circumstances, which would 
appear incompatible with his 
ckateckar, profession, and digni- 
ty! Let us then always remem- 
ber that the christian has a cha- 
racter to sustain. He may pos- 
sess but little on earth, but he is 
an heir of God, and a joint-heir 
with Christ. He is entitled to an 
inheritance that is incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away; and as that inheritance is 
reserved in heaven for him, he is 
journeying home to receive pos- 
session. Shall he then debase his 
heayenly birth, and dishonour 
that holy name by which he is 


called? Yet this will inevitably 
be the case, if he mind earthly 
things; and much more, if he 
contract the pollutions of the 
world. The christian, therefore, 
should feel it an imperious duty 
to walk with precision in his 
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daily course; that whosoever: 
speaks evil of him, may speak. it 
falsely. We advance, 

II. To point out the more par- 
ticular application of the text. 
Let the apostolic admonition 
have place in your hearts. 

1. See that ye walk circum- 
spectly in your converse with the 
world. Men of this world are 
enemies to our Lord, to his sub- 
jects, and to his laws. We can- 
not then identify ourselves with 
such, without being guilty of 
high treason against our liege 
Lord and only Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. If we affect the manners 
of worldl ymen,court their society, 
and manifest solicitude to stand 
well with them, it will-implicate 
our integrity as christians. If, on. 
the other part, we maintain a 
course diverse from the ungodly, 
it will be at the expense of much 
obloquy and many a hard name. 
Let us then be careful that our 


+ conduct: afford no occasion for 


reproach ; that what pretexts so- 
ever may be assumed, we may 
have the pleasing assurance in our 
own bosoms, that our character 
and benediction are expressed in 
those animating oath of our 
Lord, ‘‘ Blessed are they ° that 
are persecuted for righteousness 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

2. See that ye walk circum-? 
spectly in your communion with 
the pons of God. These 
have a claim upon our tender 
regards, and warmest sympa- 
thies. They are objects of aver- 
sion to an ungodly world, but 
Jet us cherish them as friends 
dear to our hearts by that ten- 
derest and strongest of all ties, 
a vital union to Christ, and com- 
mon interest in all the bles- 
sings of the new covenant, If 
this tender regard for the 
saints be cherished, as our pro- 
fession of union to Christ, as 
members of his mystical body, 
presupposes, let it be our daily 
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study’ to avoid: grieving their 
-hearts, by any acts of unkindness 
on the one part, or sins and follies 
on the other. If this tender sym- 
pathy toward other believers 
in our bosoms, we shall not 
w 


willingly wound them. To the 
weak we shall become as weak ; 
.and all things to all men: yet 
under all these acts of accommo- 
dating condescension, uniformly 
sustaining the holiness of the 
christian character. When we 
consider how many things daily 
occur, which, if not carefully 
guarded against, may become a 
cause of distress to some fellow 
christian, circumspection must 
appear a duty sanctioned by the 
most weighty considerations. 
3. See that ye walk circum- 
spectly in your own families. 
ur children, servants, and 
neighbours, are spectators of our 
private course; and their obser- 
vations are often very minute. 
God forbid then that our conduct 
in domestic life should prove to 
any of them a stumbling-block, 
or an incitement to infidelity. 
The christian minister should be 
the same man at the table or the 
fire-side of his friends, and in his 
own domestic circle, that he ap- 
pears in his pulpit; and the pri- 
vate christian also should be the 
same man in his own house that 
he appears among the people of 
God. It is a most unequivocal 
proof of the total absence of piety 
in any man, whether he be a pub- 
lic teacher of religion, or‘ sustain 
merely a private character, when 
his morals change, like the colour 
of.the chamelion, as he changes 
his local situation. Consider then 
the importance of family religion. 
It gives a stability to the habits 
that will not easily be shaken by 
temptation; and adds a degree 
of respectability to the character 
before which gainsayers bow in 
dumb confusion. Family religion 
tends also greatly to deepen in 
the minds of young persons the 
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impressions made by the public 
preaching of the gospel. If elder 
christians exhibit in their fami- 
lies a habit of devotion, and be- 
fore their children and servants 
maintain a holy conversation, 
young christians will be edified, 
and young profligates will be 
awed by the commanding influ- 
ence of true religion. 

4. See that ye walk circum- 
spectly in your closets. The su- 
rest way to attain that consistency 
of character which has now been 
pointed out, is to hold commu- 
nion with God in private. Ge- 
nuine religion dwells in the heart; 
and those who worship God, 
must worship him in spirit. If 
there be no religion in the closet, 
all besides is a solemn farce. 
Whoever, therefore, desires: to 
walk circumspectly, must begin 
with private develo’ and walk 
humbly with his God. The spirit 
and deportment that men exhibit 
in their intercourse with others, 
is generally a good index to the 
state of religion in their own 
hearts. The feelings of God’s 
people are often wounded by per- 
ceiving, that those of whom they 
hoped better things, are living 
in private in a state of awful alie- 
nation from God; notwithstand- 
ing the public profession they 
may continue to sustain. If then 
you value the esteem, the pray- 
ers, and the love, of the children 
of God; if you prize the wel- 
fare of your own souls; if you 
seek the salvation and spiritual 
prosperity of others; you are here 
charged, in the name of the God 
of heaven, to walk circumspectly. 

The rapid flight of time admo- 
nishes us of that solemn season, 
at which an angel, lifting his hand 
to heaven, shall swear by him 
that liveth for ever and ever, that 
time shall be no longer. In the 
contemplation of that period, 
how diminutive do all the trans- 
actions of the present state a 
pear; except as they bear a re- 
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lation to eternity. The events of 
that season are calculated to ab- 
sorb every other consideration ; 
or at least so to chastise the un- 
hallowed fervour of our passions, 
as to direct them to the proper 
objects of their exercise. 


Great day of dread decision and despair, 

At thought of thee each sublunary wish 

Lets go its eager grasp, and quits the 
world. 


Let it, therefore, be our great 
concern, while we are passing 
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through the world, to liye as 
strangers and pilgrims, who have 
here no continuing city, but are 
seeking one to come. ‘ Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are ho- 
nest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.”—‘ Let your 
moderation be known unto alt 
men. The Lord is at hand.” 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c, 
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ON THE SPIRIT PREVAILING IN 
THE PUBLIC MEETINGS OF 
BENEVOLENT AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS. 

“ To magnify the little is to exclude the great.” 


“« I wish it were not true that even men who 
believe in the general ing of the 


doctring 
of the a are oe 


excessive 
events. 
Ir is neither an_ incurious 
nor unprofitable employment 
to endeavour to detect and em- 
body the characteristic features 
by which the men of one age 
are distinguished from those of 
another ; and I have oecasion- 
ally so passed a musing hour. It 
is not my intention, however, to 
occupy any of your pages with 
the general results of such mu- 
Were I disposed or quali- 
ted present a series of such 
mparative portraits, there 
vald probably | "re as many opi- 
ans upon eir justness as Mi- 
spectors of their execution. And 
as artists, as well as judges, are. 
proverbially impatient _ ike of 
criticism and contradiction, I 
shall first confine arch to the 
brief outline of a feature upon 
whose ealpignes there oan he be Hk 
bas bg no wo 
the declaratio -- Air in 
which I shall . aS pos- 


betrayed into the impiety 
importance 


sible exposed to the contradictory 
No—of any of your readers. 

The present is neither the age 
of speculation* nor of speculative 
minds ; but of sober, matter-of- 
fact practitioners, whether in phi- 
losophy or in religion :--- a wide, 
and, as most, doubtless, will think, 
a happy contrast to the period 
from our Elizabeth to the Com- 
monwealth. But E will not di- 
gress. It was my intention to 
say, that as this is the age neither 
of laborious research, nor of sub- 
lime speculation, nor of contem- 
plative religions abstraction, but 
of business and action, we need 
not wonder, if profound self-im- 

rtance, the characteristic fail- 

g of the active man of business, 
be found to be that of the age. 
T have somewhere read of an in- 
dividual who, whenever he spoke 
of himseif, pulled off his hat, and 
looked very complimentary and 
reverential. Perhaps the more 
ae. and less active of 

résent age may feel dis- 
po to attribute to a similar 
bit, the evil of which I com- 
plain. We have so long been ac- 
customed to speak of the present 
as the age of business ,of action,and 
* Of vasitve, 5 enn except the com- 
mercial sense of the term. 
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of all that is useful, that we re- 
peat the ceremony of pulling off 
our hat at the mention of our 
own name, quite unconsciously, 
and very caikasaainanntion and 
this mental contagion is spread- 
ing from civil to religious affairs, 
and it has already so much pre- 
vailed, that I observe there are 
no orators in the public meetings 
of religious societies so successful 
in winning popular applause, as 
the complimentary, and those 
who can scatter, with the most 
graceful hand, the incense of flat- 
tery and of praise over all the va- 
rious members of such institu- 
tions, from the noble or royal 
patrons, down to the humblest 
juvenile contributor. Where it 
is most of all important to remem- 
ber, that “it is but a humble 
thing to be a man,” there we 
have been least concerned either 
to inculcate or to hear the hum- 
bling truth. The more thoughtful, 
and perhaps not least zealous, 
have frequently been heard to 
murmur in private against this 
ominous and growing evil. The 
have discerned a thoughtless, if 
not impious, forgetfulness of the 
only efficient agency; while they 
have detected the very feebleness 
of human power, celebrating its 
own apotheosis in no doubtful or 
hesitating terms. Surely none 
can have watched the growing 
spirit of our public institutions 
without having observed the self- 
importance which human agency 
has assumed, and the honour, if 
not homage, which she now pub- 
licly and almost uniformly claims. 
Perhaps the age of speculative 
minds was attended by its charac- 
teristic evils—fanaticism and en- 
thusiasm; but itis certain that, 
if these evils have declined in 
our practical age, they have been 
d by greater. The de- 
pravity of the human heart is ne- 
ver latent, and never at a loss for 
Cccasions to gratify some of its 
evil propensities. It can accom- 
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modate itself to the teste, and 
the pursuits, and the peculiari- 
ties of every country, and 
every age, and every man; as 
there is no wind but feeds a 
volcano: and thus poor human 
nature, ever wandering beside 
or beyond the mark, prone to 
extremes, and delighting in per- 
versions and abuses of its best 
possessions, has been detected in 
appropriating to its own glory 
the honour of that success, which 
comes alone from him in whose 
wisdom we are wise, and in whose 
strength we are strong. 

Though not habitually disposed 
to step into every public assem- 
bly convened for commend- 
able ends of christian benevo- 
lence, I have occasionally left 
the seclusion of a country life, 
and suspended my converse with 
the men of other ages, attracted 
to the metropolis by some great 
and promising announcement. I 
can indeed say, that I haverarely 
been disappointed in the object 
or the result of such assemblies ; 
but I have been disappointed, and 
even grieved, in witnessing the 
flattery, and adulation, and even 
homage, which the prominent 
personages on these occasions 
have served out to each other. 
I have witnessed a spiritual ego- 
tism, not perhaps standing forth 
in the reiteration of the pronoun 
which has given a significant epi- 
thet to this vice, but in the airs 
of self-importance, and feelings 
of self-gratulation, which are fed 
by the enthusiasm of a public 
assembly. I have heard human 
agency applauded and exalted in 
strains of divine eloquence. I 
have heard references made to 
individuals, in terms which the 
most illustrious and successful of 
all human agents in God’s work 
should reject with holy indigna- 
tion, and which ought to be sa- 
credly reserved for him to whom 
all honour in his own work is 


due. But I will not proceed, It 
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is surely no difficult thing to de- 
termine how much credit is due 
to man in the mighty and glo- 
rious transformations which are 
now passing in the world. And I 
am persuaded it would add great- 
ly to the effect and the sublimity 
of our public meetings, if human 
instrumentality should be exhi- 
bited with humbler pretensions, 
or rather with no pretensions at 
all, but as he condescends to em- 
ploy it, who will have no flesh 
to glory in his presence. 

In these remarks I would not 
be understood as _ indiscrimi- 
nately accusing all speakers and 
all societies, with the criminal 
oversight of divine influence, and 
the impious exaltation of human: 
yet the charge is to be brought 
against a considerable number, 
and there are but few of the pab- 
lic meetings of the present day, 
wholly exempt. I must however 
be allowed to say, that the So- 
ciety of Friends, in the few 
speakers they furnish on these 
occasions, appear to me to ex- 
hibit that humility which becomes 
all human instruments, and to 
present a model which christians 
of all other denominations would 
do. well to imitate. It may be 
that this fashion of compliment- 
ing and praising one another in 
the work of God, may have been 
set, by some of those distinguish- 
ed secular orators, who have been 
drawn to religious meetings for 
the sake of giving them worldly 
eclat, and to soften down and 
mellow the too strong tone of 
religious feeling which might 
otherwise prevail, to the disgust 
and discomfit of the gay and 
fashionable. It is not my business 
at present either to praise or cen- 
sure the policy which has intro- 
duced such speakers; but I may 
be allowed to say, that the imita- 
tion of their style of oratory, and 
the adoption of that spirit which 
has. often distinguished their 
speeches, but ill befits the minis- 
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ters of christianity. Let them be 
careful not to join in the unhal- 
lowed work of magnifying man 
or his agency; and let them re- 
member, that fidelity to their only 
master requires them to confound 
with a courageous and holy jea- 
lousy, all such tendencies where- 
ever and in whomsoever they ap- 
pear. In the faithful discharge of 
this duty, they may fearlessly 
hope to be seconded by all true 
christians ; and they will have 
the joy of knowing, that they 
approximate in the habit of 
their minds-so many degrees 
nearer to those high and mighty 
intelligences, who, when they 
have performed their ministry to 
the heirs of salvation, cast all 
their crowns at his feet, who is 
the “ blessed and only poten- 
tate.” Unus AUDITORUM. 


, 





MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Practical Inferences from the Mo- 
ral Responsibility of Man. 
( Concluded from page 599. ) 
Tue natural and fundamental 
constitution of man, being such 
as was shown in the last paper, 
how many weighty and impres- 
sive thoughts spontaneously arise 
in reflecting on this subject. The 
first which presents itself is the 
value of the soul. “ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own 
soul? and what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” One 
accountable being, one maz in 
the meanest and most obscure 
condition, is intrinsically of more 
value than all the tribes of the 
brute creation collectively: and 
admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that the planets of our own sys- 
tem, and the orbs of ten thousand 
other systems, are all inhabited 
by beings infinitely diversified in 
their forms and habits of life, yet 
as we have no proof whatever 
that they are accountable beings; 
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one Of our race of the meanest 
rank, is of far more importance 
m the scale of existence, than all 
those countless myriads of crea- 
tures taken together; for, hehas a 
capacity of suffering and enjoy- 
ment which they have not,and will 
be experiencing the extremes of 
either the one or the other,when, 
in all probability, nothing shall 
be left of them but their history. 

If we stand on so high an emi- 
nence, then how much may just- 
ly be expected fromus? It seems 
the first duty of responsible crea- 
tures—and their happiness is 
clearly involved in their duty— 
“to acquaint themselves with 
God, and be at peace with him.” 
To be at variance with a righteous 
judge, a gracious benefactor, to 
whom we are naturally account- 
able for our conduct, is surely 
the most fearful condition we 
can be in. A price is put into 
our hands, whereby to obtain 
wisdom, and woe be to the man 
who squanders it upon folly! 
How thankful should we be, 
that we are not left to the 
unassisted powers of nature ! 
How humbly and _ thankfully 
should we embrace the Bible! 
How studiously should we pe- 
ruse it! ‘“‘ Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom”— the man 
who is ‘‘ wise unto salvation .” 

The end of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the will of God, is to do 
it. “ To him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.” If the wilful neglect of 
the known will of God, is fol- 
lowed by an award of blame and 
condemnation from the tribunal 
within us, “‘ God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth 
all things ;” and much more will 
he condemn those who “ know 
their Lord’s will, and do it not :” 
they must expect to be “ beaten 
with many stripes.” 

But, after all, who among the 
sons of men does not stand self- 
condemned? whose conscience 
does not accuse him of some, if 
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not many crimes against the law 
of God? ‘ Who can understand 
his errors?” Our duty is clear; 
but our practice, alas! will not 
bear the test. We are account- 
able for our conduct, and we 
have sinned. Poor is the condi- 
tion of every man. If justice 
have its course, we must reap 
the due reward of our transgres- 
sions from the hand of him who 
cannot connive at sin. We have 
undone ourselves. We cannot 
answer for one of a thousand of 
our ordinary actions. ‘ Our 
iniquities are more in namber 
than the hairs of our head,” and 
frequently aggravated beyond 
expression. And what atone- 
ment can we offer that is likely 
to be accepted by our judge? 
** Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean ?” In this pre- 
dicament God hath mercifully 
interposed by preparing and ex- 
hibiting an atonement in the pre- 
cious blood of his own Son. “ He 
hath so loved the word,” hath 
pitied us so much in our low and 
helpless condition, ‘that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting 
life. He that believeth, shall be 
saved: he that believeth not, 
shall be damned.” We are ac- 
countable then for the manner 
in which we treat this message 
and offer of salvation. The duty 
of every sinner, and his best in- 
terest too, is to fall down with 
contrition before God, acknow- 
ledging his offences, seeking 
pardon and reconciliation with 
God, through the sacrifice of the 
cross of Christ, and crying, with 
deep repentance and self abase- 
ment, ‘* God, be merciful to me 
a sinner!” And his duty in this 
instance is evidently founded on 
the'doctrine of moral responsi- 
bility in general, as well as on 
the particular command of God ; 
for surely, whenever God com- 
mands his creatures to do any 
thing, it must be their duty to 
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obey. He who refuses the gos- 
pel, must answer to God for such 
refusal. “ How shall we escape, 
if we neglect so great salvation!” 

But at this point, a question 
will be proposed : ‘ Am I under 
the same moral responsibility after 
my sins are pardoned as before ? 
What could have suggested a 
doubt on this head? Who could 
imagine that the pardon of an 
offence releases the offender from 
all obligation to future obedience ? 
Does the pardon of a erime an- 
nub the law which made it a 
crime? “‘ Where there is no law, 
there is no transgression ;” and if 
the pardon of sin annul the di- 
vine law, then whatever a per- 
son so pardoned shall do, it will 
be impossible for him to sin. 
He may do every thing forbid- 
den in the abrogated law, bat he 
does not sin thereby. If the mo- 
ral law then be annulled by faith 
in Christ, no believer can possi- 
bly offend God, or be guilty of 
sin.’ But this is contrary to rea- 
son, experience, and, above all, 
contrary to the word of God. 
‘Fhe obligation of the moral law 
is in the New Testament every 
where enforced on christians, as 
such; though, happily, they are 
told that the curse which it de- 
nounces on all who come short of 
the perfect obedienee which it 
demands, is borne by their sub- 
stitute and surety. He hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the 
law, not from its obligation. We 
are “not without law to God, 
but under the law to Christ.” We 
are not at liberty to make new 
laws for ourselves, according to 
our individual humour and incli- 
nation. One standard is preseri- 
bed as the rule by which we are 
all to walk ; And what is it? The 
very same which has existed 


from the beginning: we are still 
‘“* under the law,” only it is “ to 
Christ.” We renounce all expec- 
tation of being justified by our 
own obedience to the law, and 
have fled to the all-perfect and 
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sufficient obedience of Jesus. 
This is our trust. And what does 
he require of us as our Saviour? 
“If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.” And what are his 
commandments? The moral law 
reduced to its simplest princi- 
ples ;—the moral law amplified 
into its most minute ramifica- 
tions. In the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, where the doctrine of im- 
putation is more explicitly re- 
vealed than in any other part of 
scripture, we find the obligation 
of the moral law—the law of 
Sinai, as explicitly enforced on 
the consciences of believers : see 
Rom. xiii. 8—10. 

To the Lord Jesus, therefore, 
as the fulfiller and the guardian 
of the divine law, we are account- 
able for our conduct as christians ; 
and one would think the unbiass- 
ed judgment of every converted 
man would leave this conviction 
settled in the mind. Many there 
are, however, who, having tam- 

red with sin, and too readily 
istened to ‘‘ seducing spirits and 
doctrine of devils,” have the kar- 
dihood to deny these fundamental 
truths, and plead for a lawless: 
— to moral precepts ; 
who hate the very name of duty 
and moral obligation, and give 
these things opprobrious epi- 
thets: while others meet the case 
half way, and are for establishing 
a new law, though an unwritten 
one, and in fact issuing in the 
same point with a total denial of 
duty ; for they confound the du- 
ties prescribed in the law with 
the native principles of obedi- 
ence, as faith, gratitude, love, &c. 
and plead for the simple opera- 
tion of these principles, without 
any preseribed stdin ard, which is 
in reality only pleading for every 
man’s own individual inclination, 
and cuts us off from any advan- 
tage arising out of the revealed 
will of God. It is, in truth, no- 
thing more or less than the doc- 
trine of utility, as the standard 
of morals among the philosophers. 
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It leaves “ every man to do 
what is right in his own eyes.” 
These extravagances it be- 
comes every man to avoid. We 
who have “ fled for refuge to lay 
hold of the hope set before us,” 
are still accountable for our con- 
duct as much as ever, and on the 
same grounds: nay, we have ad- 
ditional and stronger motives 
and obligations for the strictest 
purity and integrity of life, in 
conformity with the revealed will 
of God, and the perfect example of 
ourLord and Saviour JesusChrist. 
And is it indeed true, that ‘‘ we 
must all appear at the judgment 
seat of Christ,” believers and un- 
believers, ministers and private 
christians, the young and the 
old, the poor and the rich, the 
learned and the illiterate, princes 
and their subjects, “ that every 
one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or 
bad ? In the annunciation of this 
solemn truth, the inspired apos- 
tle adds; ‘‘ knowing the terrors 
of the Lord, we persuade men.” 
The day of judgment may indeed 
be éalled ‘* the great and terrible 
day of the Lord.” I shall stand 
with the whole world at that tri- 
bunal. What will be my charac- 
ter in that day? “ The Lord is a 
God of knowledge, by him ac- 
tions are weighed.” What will 
be my portion? 
‘We are not only accountable 
creatures, but, alas! we are un- 
fitable servants. When we 
ve done our best, numberless 
imperfections will be mixed with 
our performances: but imperfect 
as they are, when done from 
right motives, and when lawful 
means are made use of, they will 
be abundantly rewarded, far, far 
beyond what they deserve. Even 
** a cup of cold water given toa 
disciple” of Christ, “ in the name 
of a disciple, shall not lose its 
reward.” We are told that ‘‘ God 
is not unrighteous to forget our 
Cone. Mag, No. 23. 
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work and labour of love.” It is 
clear that he means to reward all 
his “ good and faithful servants,” 
and that in doing so, he will re- 
gard rather the motives of their 
conduct in serving him, than the 
extent of the services performed ; 
though some hints are afforded 
of a distinction and a proportion 
even in this respect. But after 
all, it will be granted and receiv- 
ed as ‘“‘a reward of grace, and 
not of debt.” Such a prospect, 
meanwhile, is calculated to rouse 
the servants of God to action, and 
to support them in their arduous 
course. 

" The last day will decide the 
characters of men: and their cha- 
racters will be estimated, not by 
asingle action, or by individual 
actions, separately considered, 
but by their habits, the bent of 
their thoughts and pursuits, and 
the whole bias and tenor of their 
lives: and then it will be found, 
as we are informed, that ‘‘ the 
first will be last,and the last first :” 
that “ what is highly esteemed 
among men, is abomination in 
the sight of God.” Then nothing 
can be allowed to stand but up- 
rightness and integrity, truth, and 
holiness, and love. Those who 
are arrayed with these graces, 
shall ‘‘ shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father forever;” 
while they jointly and sweetly 
sing, “ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory.” It is clear that all re- 
ligious profession will be reduced 
to the test of practice. The ques- 
tion will relate to matter of fact. 
‘* Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven. The practical 
christian is the only wise man; 
for he builds his house on a rock 
which will securely brave all 
storms; while the nominal chris- 
tian, according to our Lord’s own 
—— having “ built his 

4 
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house on the sand,” can look for 
nothing but irretrievable ruin. 
While hypocrites and unbelie- 
vers will fall down into the lake 
of fire, ‘‘ prepared for the devil 
and his angels,” bound with the 
chains of their beloved lusts, and 
curse themselves that ever they 
should have been so foolish as to 
“‘ Jove darkness rather than light;” 
the faithful followers of the holy 
but despised Jesus will assemble 
round “ the throne of God, and 
the Lamb, clothed in white robes, 
with crowns of gold on their 
heads, and palms in their hands,” 
never ceasing to render the most 


prefound a orations, and the 
most melodious and acceptable 
praise. 


THEOLOGUS. 


i — 
ON FORTITUDE UNDER BODILY 
PAIN. 
ape. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen ;— 

TuarT pain is an evil has been 
the confession of mankind in all 
ages and in every clime :—for al- 
though in certain periods of his- 
tory there have not been wanting 
sophists, who in words have de- 
nied the proposition, yet the ver 
reasonings these stoics have ad- 
vanced, by the supposition itself 
of their necessity, establish what 
was meant to be disproved. If 
arguments be needed to convince 
that the sufferings of his body 
are not the sufferings of the man, 
but of something extrinsic and 
not identical, the existence of the 
evil is involved in their advance- 
ment. If the philosopher, whom 
his merciless persecutors were 
pounding in a mortar, called to 
them in triumphant defiance, to 

ound away, since Anaxagoras 

imself they could not touch ; it 
was not that he was deprived of 
his sensations by a nervous tor- 
por, but ago ae was ener- 
getic, while hi y was ago- 
nized—that he displaved in an 
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illustrious manner the double na- 
ture of man, and the magic su- 
periority of one nature to the 
other: it was not that he felt no 
torture, but that he despised it, 
and triumphed. Pain is an evil ; 
and it is frivolous philosophy to 
deny that which is essential to its 
nature, and implicated in its 
name; while the indication 
which sober wisdom would ob- 
serve and follow, is the best and 
most certain remedy of the evil ; 
the shortest and the safest road 
to victory. 

Nor is a preparation like this 
deyoid of practical utility, nor 
likely to terminate in any case in 
vaunting theory and deedless 
speculation. To corporeal an- 
guish of greater or less intensity, 
it is the decree of providence, 
that sooner or later all of us 
should be subject; and if the 
majority of human beings escape 
the hands of the surgeon, the 
accidents of civil, and the muti- 
lations of military life; if the 
tortures that superstition with 
infernal cruelty imposes; the 
lacerations of Hindoo devotees, 
and the stake and faggots of the 
christian martyr, be suffered by 
a small proportion of the human 
race; yet who has ever passed 
from the cradle to the grave, with- 
out some species of corporeal 
suffering, and some degree of 
acute pain? If the chances for 
an individual of the huge mass 
of men, be in favour of his escape 
from the more terrific assaulis 
upon the sensitive organization 
of his frame, still they are but 
chances, and it is the province 
of wisdom, if it hope the best, to 
provide, at all events, for an oppo- 
site result. Who can predict his 
destiny? Who can say that his 
passage to dissolution shall be 
marked by halcyon days of tran- 
quillity and ease? Who can eman- 
cipate himself from all possibility 
of the sharper agonies, which ac- 
eompany war, and famine, and 
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disease,and accidents, and martyr- 
dom? The improbability of the 
catastrophe diminishes nothing 
from the propriety of prepara- 
tion, as the supposed distance of 
the enemy does not justify re- 
missness at the out-posts of an 


army. 
That the grand antidote to 
corporeal suffering is mental ex- 
citement, is a fact, than which 
none is better verified by the 
testimony of history, observation, 
and experience. The disciples of 
the stoical philosophy, not only 
in the prospective contemplation 
of agony, but during its influence, 
have fortified their minds by ex- 
alted arguments on the complex 
composition of man, and that it is 
his baser part alone, which stands 
exposed to tyrannic malice, or 
plebeian barbarity. The doctrine 
of immaterialism was involved in 
their exhibition of fortitude, and 
it was a point of honour to pay 
practical homage to the immortal, 
the sublimer, the real portion of 
the man. The captive, awaiting 
the approach of the executioner, 
has viewed pain and dissolution 
with an unruffled countenance, 
from a hope of reputation after 
death. The same species of am- 
bition has led the soldier to the 
field; and when the stimulus of 
imagination was superseded in 
actual combat by present scenes, 
and sensible occurrences, a new 
train of ideas, a new series of 
excitements, pervaded his mind, 
and glory gave way to revenge, 
or hope, or desperation ; or was 
forgotten in the ardour of pur- 
suit, or the artifices of retreat. 
Daring such excitation, what 
degree of pain and mutilation, 
what exquisite varieties of death, 
has not the soldier suffered with 
carelessness and even triumph? 
esides innumerable and _illus- 
trlous instances of superiority to 
bodily anguish, which ancient 
and modern history develop — 


superiority originating in philoso- 
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phy, or pride, or involuntary em- 
ployment of mind—the Ameri- 
can Indians, as the reader of 
Robertson will discover, have 
claimed it as a national charac- 
teristic. Of individual facts to il- 
lustrate the position, myriads 
might be adduced; but every 
one will instantly adduce them 
for himself, and it remains but 
to draw the inference, that, as 
mental energy must be summon- 
ed in moments of alarm and ago- 
ny, some sentiments must be 
more appropriate than others; 
and to put the question, What 
such sentiments in the bosom of 
a christian ought to be? To him 
the sufferings of the animal 
nature suggest ideas different 
from those of pagan and barba- 
rous nations: to him, connected 
with the sight, are presented 
thoughts of a fallen world, an 
indignant Deity, and a punished 
race: to him, pain was not in- 
flicted simply as a test of hero- 
ism, and a mode of discipline for 
lofty minds. The natural tenden- 
cy of these associations is to de- 
press and enervate the resolu- 
tion; they add to the force of 
sy horrors the weighty in- 
uence of moral anguish ;—the 
knife, the sword, the rack, the 
fire, and the malady, are but puny 
agents after all, while a resist- 
less operator appoints and directs 
them from behind the scenes. In 
the conflict with misery, and the 
convulsions of pain,has the chris- 
tian, then, less aid and less con- 
solation than a pagan philoso- 
pher or a heathen captive ? 

If his christianity consistin the 
knowledge only of the facts and 
doctrines of revelation, while he 
is unable to appropriate the spi- 
ritual influences connected with 
their due reception; if he be 
one ‘“ who knoweth, but doeth 
not;” it is probable that he will 
want in the hour of agony the 
armour which heathens and bar- 
barians have worn with honour 

4P2 
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and success. Let me not be mis- 
construed to mean that no man, 
under the christian dispensation, 
can animate himself in the hour 
of need by heroic sentiments or 
philosophic argument. I know 
that the warriors in a christian 
army march forth to pain and 
danger, with the same excite- 
ments as those of ancient times. 
I know that an illustrious states- 
man, not long ago deposed from 
office, by the resistless antagonist 
of governors as well as governed, 
bore with an admirable fortitude, 
least likely to be founded upon the 
peculiar consolations of the reli- 
gion of Jesus, a formidable and 
tal operation in surgery :—but 
such examples are scarcely in- 
volved in the sphere of my allu- 
sions, since every reader of “The 
Christian Instructor” will recog- 
nize a species of character far 
more informed by a religious 
education than the majority of 
modern soldiers, or modern 
statesmen, is likely to be, whose 
infancy, youth, and manhood, 
have been mostly spent in the re- 
ception of sentiments and mo- 
tives, in no single instance dedu- 
ced from the contents of the Bible. 
He, to whom I refer,-is worse 
off than an ancient philosopher 
or heathen, and to him I hasten 
to exhibit the method whereby 
he may regain his equality, and 
obtain even a vantage ground. 
Christianity, cordially embra- 
ced, and punctually obeyed, cre- 
ates a mental energy vastly supe- 
rior to that engendered by philo- 
sophy or pride. Under those 
mysterious visitations of provi- 
dence, wherein the material por- 
tion of man is terribly assaulted, 
his nervous system agonized, and 
his organization lacerated, divi- 
ded, or dissolved, the christian 
has peculiar support, aud uncom- 
mon means of triumph. Not ig- 
norant of the origin of misery and 
pain, “from whence came death, 
and all our woe,” yet rationally 
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hopeful that his own specific tur- 
pitude has been included in the 
great atonement of his Redeemer, 
though he be still amenable to all 
the laws of this present physical 
and probationary existence, he 
can appropriate the peculiar egis 
of the love and presence of 
Christ, and the invigorating in- 
fluences of the spirit of the Al- 
mighty. It is true, that the laws 
which mark the animal economy 
have not been mitigated or abo- 
lished in his favour; his nerves 
are as sensible, and his frame as 
tender as before; but he finds, 
in the consciousness of divine 
complacency, an antagonizing 

rinciple, more potent than is 
afforded by the prove of men, 
and the shouts of spectators, to 
the suffering stoic, or the man- 
gled and expiring gladiator. But 
while it is inconsistent with his 
profession, and abhorrent from 
the humiliation of his soul, to be 
animated to constancy and forti- 
tude, by the unhallowed love of 
fame, or a military sentiment of 
stubborn defiance, he may be 
permitted to use, with a peculiar 
grace, the philosophic sentiment 
of mental superiority; he may 
present to his reflections the gran- 
deur, the duty, and necessity of 
vanquishing the weakness of the 
flesh by the ardent volitions of 
the spirit; he may exhibit to his 
imagination that future, immor- 
tal, and immaterial destiny, whose 
felicities will be augmented, in 
the ratio of those capacities, 
which self-denial, and suffering, 
and abstraction, in this prepara- 
tory being, can create. He has 
the consolation of the philoso- 
pher; for, like him, he is, an im- 
materialist, but he boasts, in ad- 
dition, an invisible Comforter, 
and certain hopes. Of the ama- 
zing armour of cou where- 
with the gospel invests its sincere 
professors in the hour of neces- 
sity, there are not needed de- 
iled instances; the annals of 
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the church of Christ, christian 
biography, and the observations 
of most men, furnish them in 
profusion. It is to these exam- 
ples I solicit the attention of the 
nominal christian, the man who, 
while he is exposed in common 


to the agonies and woes of mor- 


tality, may feel their edge sharp- 
ened by the ideas which his Bi- 
ble presents to him of their moral 
cause. To be courageous, he 
thust be good ;— 
“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solid& ; —— 

Nee fulminantis magna Jovis manus.” 

For the informed but unsanc- 
tified christian, I know no other 
art of fortitude than his recon- 
ciliation to God; his appropria- 
tion of the love of Jesus; and 
his realization of the influences 
of the Holy Ghost. Then he 
may consider pain a trial, and 
not a punishment; himself se- 
lected as an example to others, 
and not a warning; his agony, 
not a foretaste of future indigna- 
tion, but preparatory to the en- 
joyment-of an immortality of 
recreation and delight. Short of 
this, he can make no consistent 
or successful halt. Heroism and 
philosophy are impotent in the 
man whose education has pre- 
sented to him a species of know- 
ledge unreached by the philoso- 

her,and concealed from the hero. 
He had better never have heard 


of christianity, than know aloneits 
terrors, and be destitute of those 
consolatory sentiments, which, 
while they display a consummate 
adaptation to his state and mise- 
ries, confirm the divinity of their 


mission to fallen man. Let him 

once obtain an interest in the 

atoning blood of the Mediator of 

the new covenant, and then 

_ “ Si fraetus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” 

It is attributable, I think, to 
the comparatively greater virtue 
of the. sex, that women bear pain 
with more fortitude than men —~ 
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a fact, to which my personal ob- 
servation enables me to bear tes- 
timony. I have known them un- 
dergo the capital operations of 
surgery, without the breathing of 
a sigh, while a minor species of 
suffering has produced in the 
other, and the reputedly stronger 
sex, every expression of agony. 
I do not deny that such fem 
magnanimity may partially be 
caused by the habitual contem- 
ge of pain, as more particu- 
arly attached to their nature, or 
by their previous experience of 
its force ; but to the first-named 
reason may be added, in con- 
firmation, the fact, that young 
persons past the age wherein the 
animal properties of human na- 
ture are almost solely existent, 
but previous to that in which 
moral responsibility displays its 
peculiar effects; when reason, 
indeed, is developed, but con- 
science not obtrusive ; that these 
likewise evince, in general, the 
most composure in the sufferance 
of physical pain. Of the means 
of acquiring fortitude, enough has 
been said; one additional incen- 
tive to its display may be advan- 
ced to the christian,—E mean its 
duty. If the worldling and the 
pagan philosopher, the soldier 
and the barbarian, have exhibited 
magnaninity, it is the duty of the 
christian not to faulter; if the 
great Head of the church, and 
his apostles, and martyrs, and 
ious followers, have evinced it, 
it is his duty to remember their 
example; if the indignation of 
God is menaced to the “ fear- 
ful,” it is the duty of the chris- 
tian to avert it. May few or 
none of your readers be ever sub- 
ject to the severer ordeals! Fa- 
voured with ease, may they be 
humble, and grateful for the mer- 
cies of their Heavenly Father ; 
subjected to the fiery trial, may 
they be firm unto the end, 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your’s, respectfally ’ 
GRAIUs. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF THE 
TERM CHAPEL TO DISSENTING 
MEETING-HOUSES. 


Every person who is acquainted 
with the Protestant Dissenters, 
and particularly with that branch 
of them with which this work is 
connected, must have observed, 
that many alterations in their 
views and practices have taken 

lace during the last few years. 

or is it a little remarkable, that 
a people, who a short time ago 
were very tenacious of their an- 
cient usages, should have become, 
in many instances at least, dis- 
tinguished by a facile surrender 
of what was wont to be regarded 
as important. That this alteration 
has arisen from good causes is 
readily admitted; but that the 
alteration is itself good, unless 
some one shall arise to prove, 
that the least particular, which 
is connected with the purity of 
christian churches, is a point of 
small importance, I shall never 
be convinced. 

I do not consider the adoption 
of the term chapel to express our 
places of worship, instead of that 
of meeting-house, as among the 
greatest of evils, to which the 
levity of modern dissenters has 
given rise: but still I do consi- 
der it as so much an evil, that, 
with the permission of the Edi- 
tors, I will enter my protest 
against it. That protest will not 
be founded on the source from 
which the term originated ;* nor 





* This is certainly not very attrac- 
tive: “ The word” (Chapel) “ is deriv- 
ed from the Latin capella. In former 
times, when the Kings of France were 
engaged in war, they always carried 
St. Martin’s Hat into the field, which 
was kept in a tent as a precious relic : 
from whence the place was called ca- 
pella;” (a kid, hence it may be sup- 

that the saint’s hat was made of 
the skin of that animal,) and the priests 
who had charge of the tent, ani. 
“ Afterwards the word ccpalts! Sotenee 
applied to. private oratories.” Ency. 
Brit. vol.iv. p. 334. 


yet, on what some few years since 
would have been regarded by 
regular dissidents as a formida- 
ble objection, the methodistical 
aspect of the term." My first ob- 
jection is, that the new appella- 
tion is not descriptive ; it does not 
in itself, and apart from its con- 
ventional import, contain an 
enunciation of the purpose to 
which the building is devoted. It 
may be said, this is a point of 
very little importance ; and, con- 
sidered as an insulated position, 
of very little importance it is: 
but why should we renounce a 
significant appellation for one, 
that has no other than a conven- 
tional meaning? Especially, why 
should we renounce this signifi- 
cant appellation, when, as will 
presently be seen, itis preventive 
of certain mistakes, which exist 
in the church ; and when there 
are other objections, besides a 
want of expressiveness, to the 
innovation? Fhe compound term 
meeting-house is precisely de- 
scriptive of the purposes for 
which our places of religious 
assembly are intended. The house 
of prayer,t or the preaching- 
house, comprehends less than half 
the purpose ; but the term meet- 
ima ouen i. e. the house in which 
the church meets, comprehends 
the whole. No designation is 
more just and expressive ; except 
it be the primitive designation, 
“the churches’ house ;”} a desig- 
nation, which, perhaps, more ac- 





* The writer recollects two places of 
worship in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, which, on passing, about twenty 
years since, from the, possession of the 
Calvinistic Methodists, to that of the 
inomeent Dissenters, exchanged 
the denomination of chapel for that of 
meeting-house. Modern usage has pro- 
bably restored the cashiered appella- 
tion. 

+ This, it is true, is a scriptural phrase ; 
but it is not used in reference to the 
meeting-place of christians. 

tSee Lord King on the primitive 
church, p. 31, 
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curately than any other, de- 
scribes the house devoted to our 
religious assemblies. 

Had our fathers chosen, at the 
period of the toleration, to de- 
signate their religious edifices by 
an appellation more respectable 
in the eyes of the world, than 
that of meeting-house, even 
though it had been church, there 
can be little doubt, but that time 
would have given it currency :* 
but they were men who very lit- 
tle consulted that style of worldly 
respectability, which, in modern 
days, exacts so profound a defer- 
ence; they, therefore, adopted a 
name which expressed the pur- 
pose to which the edifice was 
devoted; and by~ adopting it, 
they guarded against those mis- 
takes which they had seen arise 
from the metonymy of the term 
church; mistakes, which, though 
this metonymy may, abstractedly 
considered, seem an unexcep- 
tionable appellation for a religi- 
ous edifice, have been great and 
—- not only among catho- 
ics, but also among the reformed.t+ 

Ne friend to prescription can 
be a thorough non-conformist, 
or even a consistent disciple of 
Jesus Christ: and yet the cha- 
racter of the men, who fought 
our battles, and bequeathed 


to Dissenting Meeting Houses. 





*The French Protestants have al- 
ways been accustomed to style their 
religious edifices churches. Of late, the 
Pagan and Jewish term temple seems 
to have gained their admiration. 

+ I have no means of ascertaining the 
origin of the term meeting-house ;— 
whether it was primarily a term of 
choice, or a term of legal specification. 
If the latter were the case, it does not 
militate against what is said above; 
since the Dissenters, when they became 
objects of toleration, might, by adopting 
a different term of designation, have 
bronght this different term into use ; 
just as the Catholics, by choosing to call 
their places of worship chapels, have 
thrown into oblivion the old designation 
of mass-house. If the term meeting- 
house were originally a term of legal 
specification, and if it were bestowed 
a8 an opprobrium, because the novel 
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us our security, should: induce 
us to examine all their expres- 
sions, and sentiments, and prac- 
tices, before we consign them to 
oblivion ; and especially as it 
may with safety be affirmed, that 
the movements of their successors, 
in relation to the internal policy of 
the church, have been retrograde. 
The smallest particulars, in regard 
to the house of their master,were, 
with our fathers, points of im- 
portance; and they were not men 
of effect, but of solidity : the time 
which we occupy in producing 
the glare, which shall attract 
the gaze of the multitude, they 
employed in acquiring the correct 
sentiments with which they en- 
riched “ the body of Christ.” 

A second objection to the novel 
application in question, is, that it 
involves an exceptionable imita- 
tion of the practice of the estab- 
lished church. To imitate this 
church in some things may be 

raise worthy; but to imitate her 
in those things in which she ar- 
rogates a superiority over the 
unpatronized sects, includes an 
offence, perhaps, against the hu- 
mility of the christian character. 
The law of our country recog- 
nizes religious edifices of several 
descriptions, as chapels ; but it 
will not be pretended that dis- 
senting meeting-houses are in- 
cluded among them: now, is it 
consistent with modesty to usurp 
a title, which the church and le- 
gislature disallow? [tis not said 
that Dissenters have not an equal 
right to the honorary name, (if 
honorary names can do them any 
good,) but it is inquired, as the 





ecclesiastical buildings were not consi- 
dered as entitled to any customary form 
of designation, the dishonoured party 
were, as in many other instances, under 
obligations to their oppressors; while 
these adherents to the despised cause 


discovered their good sense, by retain- _ | 


ing an appropriate designation, though 
it had been imposed blindly by enmity - 
and scorn, 
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title is not conceded, should it 
be assumed ? 

But though the writer feels 
some degree of hesitancy on this 
head, he feels none in saying that 
to imitate the established church 
in those things in which she arro- 
gates a superiority over the unpa- 
tronized sects, is an offence against 
the dignity of the christian cha- 
racter. Humility is the life of our 
religion; but humility is by no 
means inconsistent with that 
erect posture, which is the only 
proper one for the christian, the 
protestant christian,and especially 
the protestant dissenting chris- 
tian. Let him truckle, and fawn, 
and imitate—and the professed 
contempt of the haughty sons of 
the hierarchy will grow into a real 
scorn. Let him show that he re- 
gards, as childish follies, all the 
gaudy trappings by which the 
adherents to the established sect 
are distinguished from himself, 
and the professed contempt will 
‘rise into a smothered respect. 
Our dissenting ancestors, though 
not behind us in kindness of heart 
toward those from whom they 
differed, were, perhaps, more dis- 
tinguished than we are, by that 
dignity of mind which enabled 
them to despise the pomps and 
vanities, which their incorporated 
neighbours regarded with so fond 
an attachment, and in which they 
gloried as exclusively their own : 
it was on this account, in a great 
measure, that our dissenting fore- 
fathers, with the exception of 
some Presbyterians in the nor- 
thern counties, never aspired to 
a higher title for their places of 
religious assembly, than the very 
modest but descriptive one of 
meeting -house. 

A still farther objection to the 
modern designation is, that it 
appears to have arisen, in some 
degree at least, from a desire to 
escape the reproach which must 
ever attend strict religion. To go 
to chapel is a phrase which 
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sounds very smoothly, and which 
elevates the user to a vast alti- 
tude above the creeping being, 
who contents himself with the 
puritanical phrases, going to the 
meeting-house, or going to divine 
worship. It is, I apprehend, a 
desire to set off to the best ad- 
vantage, what, in the eyes of the 
world, must ever appear as ex- 
ceedingly contemptible, unen- 
dowed religion, that occasions 
some humble edifices, used for 
oceasional worship in our villa- 
ges, to be denominated chapels. 
Many a respectable building, the 
erection of the modest piety of 
former days, may exist in the 
neighbourhood, under the hum- 
ble name of meeting-house; but 
if modern zeal constructs, for the 
purposes of religion, a mud hut, 
with a roof of thatch, and a‘floor 
of clay ; or, if some superannu- 
ated stable ejects the manger and 
the rack, for a desk and a few 
forms, it is sure to be dignified 
as the chapel. 

Strict religion, especially in 
a form different from the national 
profession, can never elude the 
scorn of the world: yet there is 
no virtue in enduring an unne- 
cessary scorn, even in the cause 
of religion : perhaps modern 
Dissenters do not err in an ex- 
cess of this description, but in 
taking improper means to free 
themselves from the scoffs of the 
world, and of that religious es- 
tablishment, which, as a corpo- 
ration, is not to be separated 
from the world: the right method 
is notin an imitation of its titles, 
or of its ceremonies; but in a 
well tempered, yet dignified re- 
jection of them ;* combined espe- 





* “The meeting-house in Essex-street” 
is the title by which the Bishop of St. 
David's designates, what is usually 
termed Essex-street chapel. Doubtless 
his Lordship would view the fraternity 
of mongrel Unitarians assembling there 
with somewhat more of respect, but for 
their anxiety to approxinmite to the style 
and worship of his own church. Wheo 
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cially in the ministers of religion, 
with a rationality, an intelligence, 
and an indifference to the enjoy- 
ments and distinctions of a pre- 
sent life, which effectually set 
their possessors above deserved 
contempt. 

There are many who felicitate 
themselves in a supposition, that 
the days of minute theological 
inquiry are past :* so far, indeed, 
as less important matters occupy 
the place of an extended regard’ 
to personal religion, and to the 
welfare of the species, it is to be 
deeply regretted: the language 
of the Saviour is fully applicable 
to this case: “‘ These ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” But he must 
have arrived at no small degree 
of hardilkood, who should attempt 
to prove that an Owen was less 
holy, and to adopt a colloquial, 
but expressive phrase, on the 
long run, less useful than a 
Whitfield. 

The circumstances of the pre- 
sent day are well calculated to 
draw our attention toward those 
things which many worthy peo- 
ple despise as the minutie of 
religion. While not only some 
foreign protestants, but even 
members of our own protestant 
establishment, are viewing with 
eager desire the fopperies which 
the church of Rome borrowed 





will Dissenters on principle (the per- 
sons to whom this paper relates, espe- 
cially those of them whom a really chris- 
tian creed supplies with superior mo- 
tives to a contempt of the world) cease 
to furnish, by their conformity to it, oc- 
casions for the insults of high-minded 
men? 

* The lover of scriptural christianity 
will hope and believe that they are mis- 
taken. Itis fo this individual a thought 
peculiarly delightful, that the excited 
state of modern religious feeling, which 
ro ma occasioned a diminished at-_ 
tention to some subordinate, but still 
important points, is leading to a period 
which shall restore to the venerableform 
of christianity all the loveliness of her 
youth. 
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from the temples of heathenism ; 
it will be a case peculiarly la- 
mentable, if the Protestant Dis- 
senters, heaven’s appointed 
conservators of the purity of 
christian worship, (and the his- 
tory of our country would afford 
me some degree of countenance, 
were [ to add,) of christian doc- 
trine and practice, should be- 
come enamoured of the relics, 
which the church of England has 
thought fit to retain of her former 
friendship with apostate Rome. 





Bainiitg, J.M. 
hc 
DOMESTIC CONVERSATION. 
No. II. 


A FORMER Essay adverted to 
the influence of conversation in 
a religious family, the interest- 
ing associations connected with 
it in our individual history, and 
to its share in the formation of 
character. These may suggest a 
reference to a few of the causes 
which have rendered it, in some 
circles, an evil. It is worthy of 
examination, what may poison 
these waters at the fountain head, 
or what infusion of bitterness 
may spread disease in these 
streams, so well suited by na- 
ture to refresh and cheer. “Why 
should the surrounding lands, 
which ought to be clothed with 
verdure, seem like the barren 
and frowning desert. 

It will be readily admitted, 
that whatever furnishes for man, 
pleasures in connexion with his 
depravities, must result in evil. 
Whatever is a bait to his wrong 
propensities, and tempts him to 
overstep the line of moral excel- 
lence, and then hide it under the 
specious name of amusement, or 
makes him feel it to be so, when 
he dares not call it such, must 
be productive of unhappiness. 
Such is the encouragement con- 
versation is too often made to 
afford to evil dispositions, sanc- 
tioned a’ the self-gratulation it 
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inspires, and forgotten as a crime 
in continued repetitions. 

Of all kinds of conversation, 
there is none so despicable, none 
that works with so much of the 
secret activity of a poison, as 
that which dwells on the faults 
of others. It flatters and feeds 
our basest passions, It nurses a 
spirit of petty malignity. It is 
the stirring of a reservoir of pol- 
luted waters, which agitate the 
soul with every base passion. 
But, such evils, it is said, are sel- 
dom to be met with, except in 
the pages of the essayist, and 
the severe declaimer against vice. 
It is not often you could over- 
hear conversation like this, if 
you were as moveable and invisi- 
ble as the renowned Arabian 
ring could render you. Perhaps, 
not, among the class of which 
we write. There are not many, 
it is to be hoped, who will in- 
dulge in deliberate scandal. But 
what is too much like it, is by no 
means uncommon, a fluency in 
satire, a habit of dealing in ridi- 
cule and petty sarcasm. Many 
who would be ashamed to ruin 
a reputation, enjoy fine sport in 
laughing over petty detractions. 
It is strange to mark, how grave 
parents, and the clever sons, and 
the.amiable daughters, who were 
sunk into quiet for want of a 
theme, one and all kindle into vi- 
vacity, when a certain name pas- 
ses in review ; and how abundant 
the supply proves, of little faults 
and improprieties, and ill man- 
ners, and family secrets, inter- 
spersed with witticisms, and sus- 
picions, and shrewd hints, and 
merriment. Ob, then it is that 
the old folks shake their heads, 
and look profound, and the young 
ones toss their’s, and seem clever 
and droll. 

Now what is to be expected 
from such habits, but the forma- 
tion of a character, conceited, 
contemptuous, and most tho- 
roughly contemptible. This is 
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not, we may fear, a portrait so 
rare as some amiable persons be- 
lieve, There are families, where 
the sons forget all the propriety 
of youth, and daughters the love- 
liness of the female, in a habit of 
ridiculing their acquaintance, 
worthy, but not, perhaps, highly 
gifted individuals; or of indulging 
in inviduous remarks upon mi- 
nisters, or other objects of pub- 
lic attention. But wherever this 
is the case to a considerable ex- 
tent, parents have been guilty of 
the folly of listening to such con- 
versations, and giving a tacit 
consent, or more generally, per- 
haps, of first setting the haneful 
example. Some have been knéwn 
to plead that this is mere play- 
fulness, and neither intended nor 
supposed to do harm. But who 
can deny that its tendency is to 
produce a captious unlovely spi- 
rit. And who will disbelieve, 
that has occasionally been com- 
pelled to visit such families, for 
it may be presumed, that no man 
will associate with them, unless 
compelled, that it is generally 
the accompaniment of a bad 
temper. Then, if such are the 
effects of these amusements, who 
would not shun them. A man, 
who should throw firebrands 
about him in sport, need scarcely 
wonder, if he meet with some se- 
vere retaliation. Nor let such 
families be surprised to find, that 
while their tongue is against every 
man, every man’s tongue is 
against them. 

But to return to the influence 
it has upon young persons. If 
they frequently hear such re- 
marks, and are encouraged to 
join in them, dispositions must 
be cherished, ~ a frame of 
mind generated, which places 
the individual at an awful dis- 
tance from the spirit of the gos- 
pel; and steels him against its 
humbling and subduing influence, 
which is to bring him as a sinner 
to the cross of Christ. These ad- 
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ditions of evil may be made as 
imperceptibly, and gradually, as 
the drops which for a moment 
tremble on the icicle, and are 
then congealed into its substance. 
They will fasten as it were to the 
mind, held there by a family in- 
fluence that keeps them firm, till 
they are not to be dislodged. As 
the water that settles on the icy 
rock of the north would roll down 
its sides and be lost, if the air 
around were soft, but it is bleak 
and binding, and the blasts of 
winter are ever playing upon it, 
till the growing mass outbraves a 
summer’s sun, and stands through 
the revolution of years, in fright- 
ful barrenness. While the hopes 
of the christian parent must de- 
pend for the renewal of the heart 
of his child, on the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, yet is he not in- 
volved in undoubted guilt, if he 
foster natural depravity, and by 
example and encouragement ren- 
der its sportings an amusement, 
rather than check it by parental 
influence ? 

And may not this suggest 
one reason, why, on the re- 
moval of youths, so educated, 
from the paternal roof, or the 
circles of early years, they de- 
part to mingle with the gay and 
worldly, where not even a seem- 
ing mixture of religion will disturb 
their thoughts. Here, as if ina 
world of another order, they 
are found to shun the class from 
which they have been accustom- 
ed to select such numerous in- 
stances of weakness. Not pos- 
sessors of the religion of the 
heart, they have satirized the 
pious, till they have ceased to 
esteem; they have ridiculed till 
they no longer respect. They have 
found in little things so much food 
for carping and criticism, that 
now they discover, in the abiding 
piety, the holy dispositions, the 
fervent and useful devotedness 
of these excellent of the earth, 
nothing to admire, nothing to 
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provoke their imitation, nothing 
to fix their regards. 

Somewhat allied to the pre- 
ceding, in its effects upon the de- 
scendants of a pious family, is the 
undue application of taste to mat- 
ters of religion. 

The endless varieties of literary 
excellence, classic elegance, phi- 
losophical accuracy of composi- 
tion, the enkindling and persua- 
sive powers of oratory, and the 
laws of criticism by which all 
these are tried, must, of course, 
in well educated circles, occupy 
a great share of the domestic 
conversation ; and they ought to 
do so. There is no Vandalism in 
religion. Knowledge is spreading 
in the earth, that it may become 
the pioneer of the gospel ; and if, 
as it has been long since admit- 
ted, “ knowledge is power,” then 
let that power be summoned to 
assist_in urging on the chariot 
wheels of him, who is to ride 
prosperously and reign glorious- 
ly. Bit how far we are to try. 
tbe &xhibition of the gospel, by 
that refinement of human know- 
ledge and feelings called taste, 
should be at least seriously pon- 
dered. The public addresses of 
the christian ministry, and the 
style of christian writers, must, of 
necessity, vary to a certain ex- 
tent with the habits of the day. 
That these will change, and that 
the gospel is to be preached to 
man wile all their modifications, 
it is in vain to deny. The Bible 
itself is an assemblage of produc- 
tions, each having a character 
suited to the age of its first pro- 
mulgation, each bearing the mag- 
nificent stamp of inspiration. 
But there is, with all this, an 
evident superiority to every thing 
like literary effort. When any 
one of the sacred writers, Paul for 
instance, by his chasteness or 
sublimity of diction, seems as if 
he were walking in such a path, 
it is evident that he has _ stepped 
into it, merely because he chose 
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to go*by that way towards his 
great object ; and he leaves it 
immediately when he pleases, 
and as unceremoniously as the 
strength and suddenness of any 
eat thought, sweeping across 
is mighty soul from the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, may 
require. 
his cannot be disputed of the 
sacred volume, and it ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten in its applica- 
tions to ourselves. It tends to 
keep up the front rank eminence 
of truth. It makes every thing 
bow to its cause, summoning hu- 
man opinions and habits, and all 
the little appendages of human 
acquirement, in its train, and to 
its assistance; never suffering 
an impediment, or allowing an 
interference. . 
If the sentiment be important, 
it is then of great moment that 
the heads of religious families, 
when conversing on books, or on 
sermons, which must now have 
so great an influence on the 
young, should not cherish a pet- 
ty and fastidious spirit, which is 
as unmanly as it is unchristian. 
Continually subjecting the dis- 
lays of God’s truth to the tests 
of literature, which the sacred 
volume, the standard of that 
truth, does not authorize, will 
assuredly be to the injury of 
vital religion, It will always be 
welcome to the unsanctified heart, 
and will nurse it in the habit of 
drawing amusement from the 
ospel, rather than press on it 
e application of its solemn 
truths. You cannot deck the 
arrow with velvet and ribbons, 
but you endanger its speed and 
its sharpness in the hearts of the 
king’s enemies. 
hatever of the various com- 
binations of talent associate 


themselyes in the mind of a 
preacher or writer, let them be 
used, God has so ordained it, 
and it is then impossible that it 
should -be otherwise. 


Bat if 
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young and intelligent individuals 
are taught to make these the great 
objects of attention, truth will 
be forgotten; the risings of con- 
cern, and those gentle stirrings of 
emotion, which are known to al- 
most every youthful listener to 
the sounds of mercy, are in dan- 
ger of being hushed and exchan- 
ged for the slumbering, self-ap- 
poanne complacency of one who 

ears only to admire or con- 
demn the man. There are many 
alas, living, nurtured in the sanc- 
tuary, who have thus risen into 
life, skilled in theological dis- 
tinctions, keen to discern faults, 
difficult to please, retaining an 
external profession of religion, 
but unrenewed, and almost unim- 
pressible, they seem moving on 
with an ease, which nothing can 
disturb, to the chambers of dark- 
ness and death. 

To the man whose heart is 
powerfully alive to the eternal 
interests of his fellow creatures, 
and who, therefore, watches with 
anxious eagerness the spirit that 
pervades society; this subject 
will derive an additional import- 
ance from the consideration that 
our parlours are the nurseries of 
the public spirit of the next ge- 
neration. The impressions made 
then, will be read in indelible 
characters by the men of another 
age. Itis from the impulses of 
conversation, that men often 
write, or from the hope of being 
read and then talked about. The 
conversation of an age will go far 
to form its writers. Its writers 
will do much in giving a charac- 
ter to its conversation. 

When the numbers of the Spec- 
tator were first brought up with 
the repast of the day, they gave 
a tone to the converse of the so- 
cial part of the nation, and then 
the senate and the bar, the pulpit 
and the press, were marked, we 
had almost said by an elegant 
puerility, which it became im- 
mediately the fashion to consider 
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as the height of literary attain- 
ment; but which, in power of 
thought, and vigour of expression, 
was not to be compared with the 
style of the preceding age. By 
those conversant with the history 
of the church, similar effects 
may be traced to causes some- 
what similar; and here they as- 
sume an importance which can 
belong to no revolution in the 
republic of letters. They have 
changed the religious associations 
of the day, affected the public 
ministry, and have rendered slug- 
gish, if not perhaps impure, the 
waters of the sanctuary. 

_ Or, without supposing these 
causes to operate on so large a 
scale, few will deny that they 
have become fruitful sources of 
good or evil to particular church- 
es. On this principle, chiefly, is 
to be explained the phenomenon 
sometimes exhibited of a church 
suddenly changing its character, 
in its transmission from the fa- 
thers to their degenerate sons. 
The parents were men of personal 
piety, but deficient in the religion 
of domestic conversation; their 
children were accustomed with 
them to debate, to criticize, to 
be amused, till they mistook all 
this for religion, or were glad 
perhaps to substitute it. They 
inherit the acumen, without the 
piety of their parents. The best 
that can be said of them is, that 
their literature has an evangelical 
tinge, as it would have had a 
dramatic tinge, had they sat in 
the theatre, or studied only 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 
This lowered, vapid tone of reli- 
gion has been discovered in the 


’ election of their next minister, 


and the succeeding state of the 
church. There has then been, 
perhaps, a light of science and 

ic splendour flashing from 
the pulpit, and of knowledge 

ing in the parlour, and of 
external beauty playing as over 
the congregation; all estimable, 
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if tributary to the light of. truth, 
but here they have put forth their 
brightness, only to show, written 
in dismal prominence on the walls 
of the sanctuary and of the clo- 
set, the awful letters « ICHA- 
BOD,”—“ the glory is departed.” 
Thus, to adopt the words of a 
living preacher, “ a false taste 
soon becomes injurious to both 
the minister and the people. It 
shuts out from their libraries and 
closets, the grand, rich, and im- 
portant truths conveyed by our 
old divines, and makes them more 
delighted with works of taste, 
than with the works of evangeli- 
cal writers. It induces the peo- 
ple to be fastidious in hearing, 
and to make a man an offender 
for a word. Young people are 
induced to be more attentive to 
words, than to things; to ap- 
plaud themselves on account of 
their critical acumen, rather than 
to seek for religious attainments ; 
and to justify themselves in neg- 
lecting the service of God, if they 
cannot hear a preacher that will 
gratify this vicious taste. Hence 
the spirit of religion evaporates 
into mere words and forms, The 
pulpit is open but to few; and 
the pious and humble are at- 
tempted to be fed with honey 
from the flowers of rhetoric, ra- 
ther than with the fruit of the 
tree of life, or the strong meat of 
the gospel.” 

By the watchful observer, the 
effects thus described, may often 
be traced back to the social hour, 
and the scenes of domestic inter- 
course; to the want of a deep con- 
viction of the responsibility they 
involve, of the influence which 
they must have, and the advan- 
tages to which they may be ren- 
dered subservient. There, per- 
haps, though little noticed, the 
youth has imbibed his sentiments, 
a direction has been given to his 
early preferences; these have 
guided to his selection of books, 
have formed his library, and 
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shaped his studies; they have 
chosen’ his companions, sur- 
rounded him with his own circle, 
and all materially contributed to 
form the man. His parents, de- 
scended far down the vale of 
years, have learnt, in the calm 
review of life, how valuable is the 
early cultivation of an amiable 
spirit, and a serious, rather than 
a speculative regard to religious 
truth; and have remembered, in 
reference to each, how impor- 
tant is DOMESTIC CONVERSA- 
TION. FILius. 
ee 
ON THE CONSCIENTIOUS EM- 
PLOYMENT OF PROPERTY. 


THERE is much reason to fear, 
that moral duties are too vaguely 
inculcated by many christian 
teachers, who are far from wish- 
ing to see them neglected in prac- 
tice. While the doctrines of the 
gospel are, both clearly stated and 
copiously amplified, its precepts 
are delivered in general language 
only; and when they are en- 
forced with great earnestness, we 
ean hardly anticipate any good 
effect, so long as a close applica- 
tion to specific cases is wanting. 
Every christian ought to be often 
reminded, that he is a steward, 
who must give up to the sove- 
reign Lord and Judge of all, an 
account of the important trust 
committed to him. Now it has 
frequently struck me, that among 
the talents which we are called 
to occupy and improve, there is 
scarcely one whose true value 
and right use are so little under- 
stood by religious people in our 
days, as property. Shall this 
article draw forth the animated 
discussion of the political and 
commercial ‘calculator, and en- 
gage no attention from the chris- 
tian casuist? Is it reasonable, is 
it safe, to look at it under every 
aspect, except when presented 
in a moral point of view,—to 
weigh it in every kind of balance, 


i On the Conscientious 
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except the balance of the sanc- 
tuary? Surely the christian should 
regard the language addressed to 
Israel of old, as applicable to 
himself; ‘‘ Thou shalt remember 
the Lord thy God; for it is he 
that giveth thee power to get 
wealth.” When a serious and 
thoughtful man takes an estimate 
of his earthly possessions, whe- 
ther they descended from his an- 
cestors, or were accumulated by 
his lawful endeavours, he ought, 
in the first place, to recognize 
the bountiful hand of providence ; 
and, in the next, consider how 
they should be applied. It is to 
be feared, however, that compa- 
ratively few reflect upon the sub- 
ject; and therefore the motives 
to gratitude lie dormant, and the 
obligations of duty are little felt. 
It is not, indeed, uncommon, to 
guard against a conduct which 
might incur the charge of waste- 
ful prodigality on the one hand, 
or.of niggardly meanness on the 
other ; but while these extremes 
are avoided, the intermediate 
space is regarded as a region in 
which inclination, fancy, and 
taste, are to have free scope, ra- 
ther than as a province in which 
conscience is to prescribe rules, 
or fix lines and limits. The ob- 
ject at which such persons ob- 
viously aim is, rather to maintain 
a respectable character among 
men, than to stand approved as 
faithful, diligent, and devoted 
servants of God. They are suf- 
ficiently sensible of the weight of 
influence, which wealth carries in 
the pursuits and affairs of the 
present world, but do not feel 
the weight of responsibility at- 
tached to it with reference to the 
world to come. What is here said 
applies not merely to secular men 
of the more decent and reputable 
class, but also to many christian 
professors. In this respect par- 
ticularly, religious people too 
nearly approximate to their neigh- 
bours and acquaintance, who 
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avow no attachment to religion. 
They are heard to utter the same 
current maxims; they are seen 
to glide into the same customs 


and manuers; they are found 
practising the same temporizing 
arts, and the same specious expe- 
dients. To ascertain what ground 
there is for these reflections, it 
may not be inexpedient to exa- 
mine how property is employed 
in procuring the comforts and 
accommodations of life, in carry- 
ing on the affairs of business, and 
in performing the duties of cha- 
rity. In all these, whatever either 
the gay or the grave worldling 
may choose to do, a religious 
man, to be consistent, must allow 
that he ought to make conscience 
his guide, and submit conscience 
itself to the guidance of divine 
truth. 

Religion certainly does not for- 
bid those who are ineeasy or 
affluent circumstances, to procure 
and enjoy the conveniencies, com- 
forts, and accommodations, suit- 
able to their rank and station; 
but they unquestionably require 
an enlightened, discriminating 
judgment, and a temperate, de- 
vout spirit, to fix by a proper 
standard their scale of living. 


“ An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, 


s 
Ease, and alternate labour.” 


However pleasing the condi- 
tion here depicted by our popu- 
lar poet, it is a very difficult and 
delicate task to draw an exact 
line of demarcation between such 
a state, and that luxury which 
resembles enchanted ground, full 
of fatal spells, and specious 
snares, and latent dangers. The 
follower of Jesus ought to keep 
constantly in mind the monitory 
Wafhings and positive precepts 
of his word,—to remember that 
he is called to abstain from fleshly 
lusts which war against the soul, 
and let his moderation be known 
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to all men; and to adjust his do- 
mestic establishment by the rules 
and spirit of the gospel, rather 
than by the examples of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the prevailing tem- 
per of the times. We live in an 
age distinguished by habits of 
profuse expenditure. There is, 
perhaps, less of riotous excess, 
than attended the rude and un- 
measured hospitality of former 
days, yet it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether this refinement 
does not increase the danger. 
“ Extravagance,” to use the words 
of an eloquent statesman, “‘ has 
now evaporated from the gross 
concrete into an essence and recti- 
fied spirit of expence, where you 
have tuns of ancient corruption 
in a vial of modern luxury.” It 
might be expected that christians 
would stand exempt from this 
charge. Intent upon arduous du- 
ties, and animated by.heavenly 
hopes, one might expect that they 
would shrink from the contact of 
voluptuousness, and shun, as 
highly injurious, the gaieties of 
the world. But in very deed is 
not the fact otherwise? Are not 
professors of the gospel as an- 
xious to trick out their persons in 
splendid dress, to adorn their 
houses’ with rich furniture, to 
load their tables with far-fetched 
delicacies—as prompt to provide 
a country mansion in addition to 
their city-residence, with a dou- 
ble train of servants—and as 
eager to leave both, and ramble 
to all the coasts and corners of 
the island, in idle tours and pe- 
riodical excursions, as persons 
in the same rank who make no 
pretensions to religion? The line 
of distinction between the world 
and the church, at these points, 
seems, in our times, to be fast 
melting away, and may be soon 
quite gone. Where shall we now 
look, to see that sober exterior, 
that circumspect deportment, 
which were wont to indicate in 
christians a subdued tone of feel- 
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ing, a sanctity of mind, a dignity 
of character, which raised them 
above the gilded baits and allure- 
ments of sense; which kept them 
at a safe distance from the whirl 
of ambition’? Alas! they appear 
to adopt the same modes of think- 
ing and acting; to run‘the same 
giddy course of fashion, the same 
high career of rivalry ; to assume 
the same dashing style of plant- 
ing, building, embellishing, tra- 
velling, and visiting, as are seen 
in the more respectable class of 
men, who have their portion in 
this life. Have such professors 
embraced a mutilated gospel, 
from which the doetrine of self- 
denial is expunged? Or dothey, 
while readmg those words, Rom. 
x. 2. ‘* Be not conformed to this 
world,” by some strange fatality, 
always overlook the negative par- 
ticle, and act upon a principle the 
very reverse of that which the 
Apostle ineulcates? “‘ What!” it 
may be said, ‘‘ shall we discou- 
rage the fine arts, and contract 
monkish habits? Is piety grace- 
ful only in a russet livery? Will 
it quicken the soul’s relish for 
spiritual food, to nourish the body 
with coarse and homely fare ? 
No, no; we must not bring upon 
our character the stigma of penu- 
riousness by saving our candle- 
ends, or selling our surplus cab- 
bages, or stinting our children’s 
pocket-money, or sinking a hair’s- 
breadth below the level of our 
respectable friends and connex- 
ions.” When, in addition to 
this kind of reasoning, some mi- 
ser, wearing the mask of religion, 
is pointed out, and his poor, piti- 
ful expedients of avarice are de- 
tailed, it is thought other argu- 
ments are quite unnecessary to 
evince that any retrenchment 
would wound and degrade the 
cause of christianity. I shall not 
attempt to reply to these common- 
place and wretched pleas. “I 
would,” to borrow the words of a 
good writer, “ particularly urge 
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the reduction of superfluous esta- 
blishments. Let us not remain 
the slaves to former habits. Per- 
haps, more than half our expen- 
diture is devoted to the purpose 
of making a creditable appear- 
ance; but the appearance of eco- 
nomy is much more creditable at 
the present period.” 

It may be useful also to inquire, 
when property is, or is not, con- 
seientiously employed, in carry- 
ing on the affairs of business. I 
shall not here enter upon so deli- 
cate and nice a scrutiny, as to at- 
tempt the task of pointing out 
what trades are decidedly hostile 
to vital christianity, by their close 
and radical connexion with folly 
and vice. There is, however, an 
evil, which has grown up to such 
magnitude, and has so widely 
spread its perverting and porten- 
tous influence, as to demand par- 
ticular notice ; I mean the prac- 
tice of venturing upon daring and 
hazardous commercial specula- 
tions. To mention the number- 
léss mischiefs, and the direful ef- 
fects of this practice, would only 
be to tell what every body knows, 
and what thousands at this mo- 
ment bitterly feel. Yet strange 
as it may seem, many professing 
christians defend speculation, and 
even deeply engage in it. But 
are the dictates of conscience 
heard and followed on this point? 
Not to insist on the maxims of 
christian prudence, are even the 
claims of common justice weigh- 
ed? But I hear the clamour wax- 
ing loud from every quarter ; and 
the burden of the cry is, without 
speculating, all business must ab- 
solutely stand still. O tempora! 
O mores! It must, indeed, be 
granted, that the rapid and irre- 
gular movements of the great 
political machine, the sudden 
changes produced in the nations 
of Europe by the late violent con- 
cussions of war, and since, by 
the return of peace, have, within 
the last twenty years, caused dif- 
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ficulties and uncertainties in 
trade, peculiarly trying to men 
of sober and upright minds. Yet 

making this concession, I 
still contend, that the reot of the 
evil here reprobated lies deeper. 
Men who either make haste to 
be rich, or live ina style of splen- 


_ dour beyond their ordinary in- 


come, are tempted to speculate, 
that they may realize their gol- 
den dreams, or keep up the osten- 
tatious state they have already 
assumed. And is it possible, for 
persons avowedly under the gui- 
dance and sanctifying influence 
of the gospel, to embark their 
whole property in these hazard- 
ous schemes? What! can they 
whose sense of responsibility 
ought te be intimately associated 
with every passion, every pur- 
suit, every habit, can they stake 
the support of their families in 
such gambling commercial adven- 
tures? Yes, while we blush to 
state the melancholy fact, it must 
be admitted. The members of 
christian societies, in these days, 
awell the list of bankrupts. The 
evil of late has been spreading 
with accelerated progress. Oh! 
how ‘common now is it, to see 
families plunged into the deepest 
indigence, and churches embroil- 
ed in strife, by the baneful spirit 
and bitter effects of speculation ! 
It was formerly a rare thing to 
see the name of any one profess- 
ing godliness inserted in the Ga- 
zette ; it has now ceased to ex- 
cite wonder, though it cannot 
fail to produce heart-felt regret. 
But I fear this matter is treated 
too lightly, even by these whose 
minds are, in the main, alive to 
the importance of moral obliga- 
tion. Failures and bankruptcies 
among religious people are often 
ascribed to a want of prudence, 
when there is much greater rea- 
son to attribute them to a want 
of principle. I have been fre- 
quently surprized to hear the 
apologies made for such persons, 
Cone. Mac. No. 23. 
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after their circumstances were 60 
unfolded and laid open, as to 
leave scarcely one tangible point 
on which to ground a favourable 
judgment. On this subject, we 
may almost apply the language 
of a Roman senator ;— “ Jam- 
pridem equidem nos vera rerum 
vocabula amisimus :” we have for 
some time lost the true names of 
things, and while one is called 
liberal, for lavishing away what 
is not his own, another is ac- 
counted magnanimous, because 
he retains his confidence, and 
holds up his head without a 
blash, when his character for in- 
tegrity is lost. I am far from 
wishing to bring all whose cir- 
cumstances are embarrassed and 
reduced, under the same sweep- 
ing and indiscriminate censure ; 
for some can stand the strictest 
scrutiny, without fearing to be 
convicted either of dishonesty or 
rashness. When such persons, 
through a variety of losses and 
disasters, which no prudence 
could foresee, or human power 
prevent, are so unfortunate as to 
fall, they are objects of pity; and 
deserve the united aid of friend- 
ship and philanthropy, to raisé 
them again, and place them in a 
condition of comfort and useful- 
ness. But a few exceptions of 
this kind can claim no indulgence 
for that system of base injustice, 
and deliberate villany, which, un- 
der cover of the laws respecting 
bankruptcy, has at this time as- 
sumed an air of audacity, and a 
tone of proud defiance never be- 
fore witnessed. And though it 
may be allowed that some cases 
occur, of a very complex and 
doubtful character, it should be 
remembered, an excess of can- 
dour and tenderness to indivi- 
duals, is cruelty to the commu- 
nity. In a word, while the mo- 
ral sense remains unimpaired, 
and the principle of vital religion 
continues in vigorous operation, 
a christian must see that specu- 
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lating in trade is’ absolutely 


wrong, if it were not ruinous ; 
and ought to be hated still more 
than itis feared. With such views 
and feelings, he cannot embark 
his capital, whether large or 
small, in those schemes, which 
bear a strong resemblance to 
games of chance, and produce 
similar perturbations of mind. 
He will use the things of this 
world, so as not to abuse them, 
or offend God, knowing that he 
must soon, and perhaps suddenly, 
be called to give an account of 
his stewardship. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 
(Concluded from page 539.) 


EnovueH, it is hoped, has been 
already advanced to establish the 
identity of the doctrines of Christ 
with those of Moses and the pro- 
phets. The points on which we 
would now make the arguments 
contained in the preceding es- 
says to bear, are the following : 
I. The nature of christian obe- 
dience. Much evil is done to the 
cause of christianity by inconsis- 
tent representations of the obe- 
dience which it requires. How 
often, for instance, do we hear 
christianity extolled as a system 
of the most perfect freedom: as 
conferring on man the highest 
and purest felicity; calling inte 
action the most benevolent dis- 
positions ; and leading the soul to 
act in all things worthy of its 
high destination: and while we 
are listening to the ravishing 
theme, and imagine ourselves al- 
ready in possession of the bliss of 
paradise, we are in an instant 
promeraine from the pleasing 
eight by some appalling decla- 
ration of the “ immense diffi- 
culty of being a christian.” Now 
this manner of speaking respect- 
ing the obedience required by the 
gospel, not to mention its opposi- 
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tion to the language of scripture, 
is calculated Bem | to discou- 
rage those who have had but lit- 
tle experience in the christign 
life. If christianity requires us to 
make sacrifices ; to practise self- 
denial; to encounter reproach, 
and endure hardships; it is only 
inviting us to avoid and contend 
against so many deadly foes: if 
it rouses us from indolence and 
sloth, and calls us to vigorous ex- 
ertion, it thereby delivers us from 
the greatest enemy to human 
happiness ; and although it should 
call us to pass through fiery tri- 
als; although we should take up 
the cross, and follow Jesus daily ; 
yet it is true, that “ his com- 
mandments are not grievous ;” 
that his ‘‘ service is perfect free- 
dom ;” that his ‘‘ yoke is easy, 
and his burden light.” 

The real difficulties that occur 
in the christian life are not 
chargeable on christianity, but 
on ourselves. And it will be 
found, that they arise chiefly 
from that source of many a woe, 
indecision of character. It is 
where the mind is halting be- 
tween two opinions; where there 
is a dastardly timidity aiming at 
a temporizing conformity to the 
world, and, with self-applauding 
prudence, endeavouring to re- 
concile the religion of Jesus with 
the approving smiles of mammon, 
that difficulties are felt, that the 
struggle is severe. That no man 
can serve two masters is a self- 
evident proposition; and yet how 
often do we meet with characters, 
who endeavour to maintain a de- 
gree of respectable friendship, 
both with christianity and infi- 
delity. Such are often heard to 
complain of the difficulties they 
have to encounter; and well 
they may, for they are many, and 
all insurmountable. This reason- 
ing will, by many, be stigmatized 
with the frightful name of “ lega- 
lity.”. We are by no means dis- 
posed to quarrel with the term, 
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being well persuaded that if the 
doctrine is legal, its evangelical- 
ness follows of course. It is not 
our intention here to drag to 
light the absurdities and errors 
into which those run who are 
afraid to hear obedience to the 
| wey ts of the divine law en- 
orced. They talk loudly of the 
grace of God, but what do they 
mean by the grace of which they 
speak? Do they recollect that 
the grace of God is the founda- 
tion of all christian morality ? that 
it teaches men to deny ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts? Do they 
mean that grace which Barnabas 
saw in the disciples at Antioch? 
do 'they mean the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Ma- 
cedonia? is it that grace which 
is the promoter and grand safe- 
guard of holiness which they ad- 
mire? or is it merely that phan- 
tom of the imagination which re- 
presents the salvation of the soul 
as unconnected with deliverance 
from sin? Let it not be imagined 
that the obedience required by 
the gospel is crowded with insur- 
mountable difficulties ; nothing 
of the kind enters into it. Jesus 
is not a hard master; his ser- 
vice is a reasonable service ; and, 
“ Blessed are they that do his 
commandment, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates 
into the city.” 

II. The remarks already of- 
fered have an important bear- 
a ap the nature of christian 


xaos r understanding of the 
nature of christian liberty is cer- 
tainly of the highest importance, 
particularly as the doctrine has 
been much perverted in all ages. 
Many in the present day, ‘ un- 
derstanding neither what they 
say, nor whereof they affirm,” 
speak in high terms of the finish- 
ed work of Jesus Christ; of de- 
liverance from the law; of the 
abolition of the law, and the glo- 
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rious liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made them free. ‘' Christ,” 
say they, “« has done all, nothin 
remains for man but to believe; 
and, lest the Saviour should be 
degraded, and man should have 
ary active part to perform in his 
salvation, the very operation of 
the mind in receiving the divine 
testimony, must not be viewed 
as in any respect an act, but care- 
fully considered as something en- 
tirely passive. There is nothing 
more expressly set forth in the 
New Testament than the impor- 
tant fact, that the work performed 
by the Son of God was a perfect 
accomplishment of all that was 
written in the law of Moses, and 
in the prophets, and in the Psalms, 
concerning him: and that when, 
on the cross, he exclaimed; ‘ It 
is finished,” the things concern- 
ing him had an end. This was, 
indeed, an event fraught with con- 
sequences of the highest impor- 
tance to the human race. But 
will any one, with the scriptures 
in his haad, who possesses the 
use of reason, and who would be 
thought candid in his inquiries, 
affirm that God gave his Son te 
die for us, that those obligations, 
which arise from the relation 
in which we stand to him as the 
ruler of the universe, might be 
dissolyed, or even lessened ? The 
very thought is stamped with im- 
piety. If we listen to the plain 
dictates of scripture, they will 
be found to unfold facts of a 
more consistent nature. 

The scriptures do indeed speak 
of “‘ the law of commandments 
contained in ordinances,” or, in 
other words, the ceremonies of the 
law: but why were they abolish- 
ed? because the substance which 
they pretigured was come; be- 
cause they formed a wall of par- 
tition, between the Jews and the 
Gentile nations, to whom the be-: 
nefits of the Messiah’s death 
were to be extended. The cere- 
monies of the law were removed 
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out of the way, that the law it- 
self, the covenant of mercy and 
the promises, which had hither- 
to been confined to the nation of 
Israel, might become free to all 
nations; that those who had, till 
then, been without law, might be 
brought under the law to Christ. 
And here we see, in all its extent, 
the difference between the two 
dispensations, as it respects the 
obligation to moral obedience. 
The former was dark and sha- 
dowy; all was done through the 
doubtful medium of symbols; in 
the latter, the true light shines in 
all its splendonrs ; here, the word 
of prophecy is confirmed; and 
here, the love of God in provid- 
ing salvation, not for one nation 
only, but for the whole world, 
operates as a powerfully con- 
straining principle, leading us to 
live, not to ourselves, but to him 
who loved us, and gave himself 
for us. 

The scriptures, moreover, in- 
form us, that the knowledge of 
the truth makes men free, and 
that those whom the Son makes 
free, are free indeed; but the 
freedom here mentioned is free- 
dom from the slavery of sin, and 
an introduction into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God; 
it is, as already noticed, liberty 
of access to the law of God,which 
is holy, and just, and good:--it is 
the privilege of looking into the 

ect law of liberty, and conti- 
nuing therein, not ‘“ being a for- 
getful hearer, but a doer of the 
work.” Who then is he that en- 
joys true christian liberty? he 
who delights in the law of God. 
Whois he that has peace with 
God, and may be truly denomi- 
nated the happy man? he who 
walks not after the flesh, but af- 
ter the spirit. Whom do the 
scriptures denominate righteous? 
the man who, influen by the 
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love of God, doeth righteousness. 
Who are they that shall enter into 
the kingdom of God? not every 
one that saith unto Jesus, Lord, 
Lord, but such as do the wil} of 
his Father who is in heaven. 

Let us, then, be careful to en- 
tertain proper sentiments of our 
Maker, and of every part of his 
conduct towards us. Let the con- 
sideration of our being placed un- 
der that dispensation which af- 
fords a full display of the divine 
law, enforced by the all-potent 
principle of the love of God, con- 
strain us to yield ourselves to 
God ig soul, in body, and in spi- 
rit, as our reasonable service. Let 
us “stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us 
free ;” but let not that liberty be 
used “as an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love let us serve one 
another.” ‘ For all the law is 
fulfilled in one word, even in this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” And let us remember, 
that in proportion to the supe- 
riority of our privileges, will be 
the degree of our responsibility. 
If under the former dispensation, 
the disobedient were, on the ac- 
cusation of two or three witnesses, 
put to death without mercy, what 
shall the end be of those who obey 
not the gospel? “ If they esca- 
ped not who refused to hear Mo- 
ses, how shall we escape if we 
turn away from him who speak- 
eth to us from heaven ?” If it was 
written; ‘‘ Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of 
the law to do them;” there is a 
far more dreadful curse denoun- 
ced against those who reject the 
great salvation :---they shall be 
punished with “‘ everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the 
Lord, and*from the glory of bis 
power.” J. M. 
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Gravamina Ecclesia: a Statement of the 
numerous and increasing Oppressions of 
the Church; comprising a Review of 
Various Parliamentary Proceedings 
connected with Ecclesiastical Concerns, 
By the Reverend Jonas Dennis, B.C. L. 
Prebendary of Kerswell, in the 5 
Collegiate Church of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, founded in the Custle of 
Exeter. Sold by F. and C. Riving- 
ton, and Hatchard, London. 

Tue minds of some men resemble the 

unfortunate heads of the children of 

certain Indian tribes, which, being en- 

closed as soon as they are born in a 

square wooden frame, grow into the 

of the case, a retain this 
hideous and unnatural distortion through 
life. We refer particularly to the un- 
happy, and often ludicrous appearance, 
which the understandings of those in- 
dividuals exhibit, whose intellectual fa- 
culties have been encased within the 
square, unyielding mould of authority ; 
and who, with a most devout, but extra- 
vagant, predilection for this particular 
shape of heads, proclaim it to be the 
very height, at once, of mental and mo- 
ral perfection. This worm-eaten and 
ately case, which has been handed 
down from blessed Constantine to this 

Prebendary of the blessed Virgin 

Mary’s church at Exeter, and which 

has given shape and beauty, and what 

is more, a uniformity which common 
heads cannot boast, to all the true born 
of the favoured tribe, most anciently 
belonged to the family of the philoso- 
phers; but when some refractory heads 
refused to take the divine shape, and 
there arose a fear of the tribe and'the 
fashion declining together, it was intro- 
duced to the notice of ecclesiastics ; 
and as it was thought to add greatly to 
their beauty, and much to their eleva- 
tion, (for the head is uniformly found 
to grow upward, in proportion as it is 
compressed at the sides,) it was at once 
adopted as the ‘measure and shape of 
true churchmanship, and as the invaria- 
ble cast for their legitimate children 
and successors to all generations. It 
has now, indeed, been long disused in 
the family of the philosophers, and is 
entirely confined to the sons of the 
church ; whether it is that their heads 
are of a softer texture, and assume the 
form of the mould more readily; or that 
the experiment is tried upon them at an 
earlier age ; or whether it may not now 
have become an hereditary shape ; or 
whether it may depend upon some more 
consummate skill or craft in the appli- 


cation of the instrument by the church- 
nurses, it is difficult to determine; but 
such is the fact: it is still the only ge- 
nuine, venerable, and true measure and 
ear hd ecclesiastical understandings. 

consequences, however, which 
have resulted from this extraordinary 
and lamentable fact, are of a nature too 
painful to allow us to proceed in our ze- 
flections without assuming a tone of 
deeper gravity. 

Independent and original thinking is, 
to most men, a painful thing; and on 
that account it isso rare. It is so much 
more easy to read than to think, and in 
consequence so much more easy to re- 
fer to the opinion of others, than to 
form and sustain one of our own, that 
learned men, in the sense of that term 
which restricts it to acquaintance with 
books, may be justly charged with the 
chief of the errors, both in theory and 
— which prevail in the world. It 

as been so, to a most pernicions extent, 
in philosophy; and it is still so in the 
church. Divines read, and then write, 
and then publish ; but rarely think. It 
is pre-eminently so in ecclesiastical 
lity. Anti venerated, instead of 
truth ; and, therefore, nothing that is 
comparatively modern can possibly be 
valuable. Nearly all who write upon 
this subject will not distinguish between 
reason and declamation ; between argu- 
ments that rest upon scripture, (any 
one of which is worth ten thousand 
others,) and those that are drawn from 
tradition, law, and custom. And thus it 
happens with men that study, as with 
men that travel, the farther they go in 
a mistaken road, the greater is their dis- 
tance from their journey’s end. So ar- 
| agen and systems are handed down 

rom one to another, perhaps with some 
slight alterations or embellishments, but 
without any examination of the prin- 
ciples on which they are built, or. any 
attempt to reduce them to those primi- 
tive and abstract truths which alone can 
impart value, or give them permanence. 
Thus the pen rN of men are 
dwarfed and debilitated by habits which 
spread throughout the whole man :— 
truth and error are confounded; sys- 
tems of corruption, of hypocrisy, and 
of fraud, prevail throngh society, and 
the heart and the understanding become 
panders to men’s senses, or their inte- 
rests. It is not one of the slightest evils, 
resulting from the admiration of human 
authorities, that, through the disuse of 
reason, to which it necessarily leads, it 
actually brings on an incapacity of rea- 
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soning; and, at the same time, imposes 
upon men the extraordivary self-dela- 
sion of supposing themselves the most 
consummate of all reasoners, while, with 
an air of confidence which seems to set 
at defiance the very possibility of a 


higher stretch of arenas soon 


as unquestionable, a 0 prone 
authority, which, both with ves 
and others, passes as the rule of what is 
and ought to be ; and, in short, as equal- 
ly obligatory with the dictates of infal- 
lible truth. And thus traditions the 
most absurd, laws the most unjust, ha- 
bits and customs the most pernicious, 
and principles the most thoroughly 
false, are adhered to, even by the pro- 
fessed seekers of truth, generation after 
generation. With many it is an esta- 
blished principle, questionable only by 
an awful combination of vanity, impu- 
pms peresy, that every thing an- 
cieut is good, and that innovation upon 
the werent and practices of past 
ages, is, of all evils,.the one most to be 
deprecated by sober and rational minds. 
Father Malebranch has well-observed 
of this weak and ignoble race of. minds ; 
“ It is not easy to be understood how it 
comes to pass, that men of wit and 
parts choose rather to trust to the con- 
duct of other men’s understandings in 
the search of truth, than to their own, 
which God has given them. There is, 
doubtless, infinitely more pleasure, as 
well as honour, to be conducted by a 
man’s own eyes, than those of others. 
And aman who has good eyes in his 
head, will never think of shutting them, 
or pare them out, under the hopes 
of having a guide. And yet the use of 
the understanding is to the use of the 
eyes as the understanding is to the eyes ; 
and as the understanding is infinitely 
superior to the eyes, so the use of the 
understanding is accompanied with 
more solid satisfaction, and gives ano- 
ther sort of content than light and co- 
lours give the sight. Notwithstanding, 
men employ their eyes in guiding and 
conducting themselves, but rarely make 
use of their reason in the discovery of 
truth.” 

The work before us proceeds, mani- 
festly, on the supposition that this is and 
ought to be the state of all understand- 
ings, in reference to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. There is a legislative and magis- 
terial authority divinely imparted to the 
clergy, which makes their decision final 
and supreme; and against their esta- 
blishied Jaws and customs, there neither 
is, nor can be reason, for they have the 

of the keys. They are an pada 
tn imperio ; and their supremacy over 
civil authority is essential to the inte- 
grity of the church. ‘These, indeed, are 
startling doctrines for the nineteenth 


century; and still more startling from 
the lips of a Protestant clergyman. 

But we must make our readers more 
intimately acquainted with this most 

reposterous of all the mn 
high-church productions of the present 
age. It consists, principally, of a state- 
ment of ecclesiastical grievances ;—not 
the grievances of the people under ec- 
clesiastics ;—they never entered the 
thoughts of this suffering prebendary ; 
but of the grievances which the clergy 
suffer, through the infamous— (Dissen- 
ters? No:) ae the King, Lords, 
and Commons. In other words, we 
have here a most impudent indictment 
of the legislature, the laws, and the 
judges. The substance of the pamphlet, 
which contains, for its size, an unusual 
portion of matter, was delivered in the 
episcopal consistorial court of the church 
of St, Peter of Exeter, at a second e¢lec- 
tion of representatives of the clergy of the 
said diocese in convocation, on March 
19th, 1819. 

Its professed object is to prove, from 
scripture, and reason, and antiquity, the 
necessity of restoring to the church of 
England the ancient right of earig: 
authoritative synods, to transact al 
ecclesiastical atiairs, independent of the 
control and authority of parliament, 
except so far as that the said parlia- 
meat, or secular power, shall be allowed 
the privilege of confirming, we suppose, 
the acts of the said ecclesiastical assem- 
bly, and of enforcing them upon the na- 
tion, with the due and full authority of 
the civil magistracy. The learned eccle- 
siastic, first of all, endeavours to esta- 
blish the proof of the benefit of synods 
of the clergy, from their success among 
sectaries, and in the Romish church ; 
and then proceeds to establish the right 
of holding such synods, from divine au- 
therity, and from a historical induction 
of their antiquity. This he follows up 
with a detail of the supposed infringe- 
ments made upon them by the parlia- 
ment of England; and a statement of 
the pitiable condition of dilapidation, 
infirmity, and disuse into which they 
are fallen. From this brief analysis, our 
readers will have some general notion 
of the line of argument which this 
reverend prebendary has taken upon 
him to pursue.But unless they read with 
their own eyes, we are sure they can 
have no conception of the extraordi- 
nary, extravagant, and most thoroughly 
popish spirit of the sentiments which 
“pervade every»part.. We must, there- 

ore, indulge them with afew specimens 
of a performance, which, we would fain 
hope,will hereafter be visited and view- 
ed in the libraries of the antiquaries, 
with the same feelings as are now, ex- 
cited by a visit to the venerable but im- 
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thumb-screws, and other in- 
struments of torture, so safely and harm- 
lessly deposited in the Tower of London. 

In his defence of synods, he Ap mee 
¥ bring forward four decided prece- 

ents from scripture. Our readers will 
smile at the citations. The first was 
when the Apostles elected a successor 
to Judas; the second, when the assem- 
bly met at Jerusalem ; and the account 

the third and fourth shall be given 
in his own words :— 

“The third precedent of a synod is that 
which was convened by St. Paul, when he 
held his visitation of the clergy of the church 
of sus.” p. 9. 

« The fourth instance of synodjcal assem- 
blies which I have to prodace, is that which 
was occasioned by the impression produced 
by the mere circumstance of St. Paul’s hap- 
pening to enter into the temple, accompa- 
vied by Tropbimus the Ephesian. When 
considerable misconception prevailed, re- 

pecting the supposed pollution of this sa- 
ered structure, by the admission of a per- 
son mistaken for an uncircumcised Greek, 
and no persuasion could conciliate the mis- 
guided multitude, whose stupid blunder had 
created so tremendous a tumult; St. Paul, 
even the author of writings which were in- 
ired, resolved not to ‘lean to his own un- 
derstanding,’ bat to apply for direction and 
advice to a synodical assembly.” p. 9, 10. 

After a brief historical detail of the 
authority of synods, and their establish- 
ment in Britain, he proceeds to show 
the evils which have arisen to the clergy 
from their decline. And the first (risum 

isamici?) relates to the sacredness 
of their purses ; for anciently their purses, 
as well as their persons, were reve- 
renced, and no wicked government at- 
tempted to demand taxes of them. 

“Daring the usurpation of Cromwell, 
the church was unavoidably ed from 
the public exercise of its rights. After the 
restoration of ~ mate Second, but a few 
years elapsed, till clergy were unsus- 

i deprived, in a oak artfal and 
manner, of a hi im t 
LT eh eng 
i jaent " 
the tithes, lands, and manors,with which the 
was Aanend,, eee, oonrres in 
eleemosynam. y in their 
tenure from real” property conferred upon 
the King’s lay subjects in one important 
respect. ‘This fatter property was bestowed, 
subject to certain incumbrances. It was 
‘to be assessed in aid of the state in 
three instances, which were usually specified 
t; the a of fort- 
resses, the ir of bridges, e equip- 
liter, Be = “A 
constituting, at the time when lay fees were 
for the most part granted, the only species 
of — taxation, obligatiou to contribute 
to has always been considered in the 
of rendering, te property of th lity sab: 
i ity sub- 
ject to be oe per of an y ther 
ipti But to this condition the pro- 
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perty of the clergy was not subjected. It 
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was given liable to no incumbrances. It 


was, in fact,a “tly free donation. — 

ground, » ip succeeding es, 
exigencies of the state rendered eablic con- 
tributions expedient, it was the uniform 
practice, not to include the property of the 
clergy in any compulsory taxation. The 
- Sin ey comme Forerens So sa 98 

e crown was by a voluntary subsidy, a 
benevolence, as it was commonly termed, as 
being an act.of mere free will, and not of 
obligation. 

“ last subsidy which was voted by 
convocation was in 1663. But in the year 
1664, on some sudden emergency, when an 
immediate supply of money was particu- 
larly wanted, an lication was made by 
Lord Chancellor ‘Clarendon to Archbishop 
Sheldon, to allow the property of the clergy 
to be included in the bil of supplies, whi 
was preparing to be brought into the House. 
of Commons.- The Archbishop having con- 
sulted with such of the bishops as happened 
to be in town, after some hesitation, at 
length consented to the proposition, upon 
one express stipulation, which was 
to, that this instance of compliance should 
never again be pleaded by way of precedent 
for any future piers yw taxation. In 
Gibson’s Codex I could show you the saving 
clause which was inserted in this act, for 
the yes purpose of securing to the 
clergy the — to resume at their plea- 
sure the right of taxing themselves. 

“ But having once ceased to exercise this 
right, immediately they have been forcibly 
deprived of the exercise of it; and have 
never ceased to be taxed by Parliament 
from that day to this. Thus has the plighted 
faith of the nation been publicly broken 
with the church of Christ.” p. 13, 14. 


Perhaps some of our more witty rea- 
ders will be disposed, with us, to reply 
to the Prebendary in the beautifal lines 
of our immortal poet Spenser ;— 


“ The time was once, and may again return, 
a oft mayhappen that hath been beforn,) 
ben shepherds had none inheritance, 

Ne of land, nor fee of sufferance, 

But what might arise of the bare shee 
Were it more orless) which they did itp: 

ell, y wis, was it with shepherds tho’, 

Nought having, nought fe they to forego ; 
For himself was their inheritance, 

And little them served for their maintenance : 

The shepherds’ god so well them guided, 

That of nought they were unprovided. 
Batter enough, honey, milk, and whey, 

And their flock-fleeces them to array. 

Bat tract of time, and long prosperity, 

( That nurse of vice, this of insolency,) 

Lalled the shepherds in such security, 

That not content He ye obeysance, 

Some gan to gape for gre: vernance, 

And match Caescives with eaay poten- 

tates, 

Lovers of lordships, and troublers of states. 

Tho’ sh -swains to looke uloft, 

And leave to live hard, and learne to lig 


soft. 
Tho’ under colour of shepherds some while, 
There crept in wolves fall of fraud and guile, 
at often devoured their own sheep, 
And often the shepherd that did them keep.” 
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But the order of council for the ad- 
journment of the convocation awakens 
all his ire. 


“{ feel myself called on fearlessly and 

iseued ‘by George the First to compel the 
to compe 

Convocation to disso 7 as soon as it was 

assem , Was an act of as or greater 

y than any one act ot thos ascheigrant 

the Eighth. It was a decided breach 

of the constitution, a destruction of 

the rights of the church, an infringement of 

the li of the subject, a subversion of 

M a Charta, a contempt for the Bill of 

Rights, a violation of the Coronation a 

p- 15. 


The author then proceeds to exhibit 
various other instances in which he con- 
ceives the rights of the c in convo- 
cation have been jinvaded. first is 
by the Marriage Act. The second 
instance is in the toleration of Dissen- 
ters ; for the clergy, not the parliament, 
are proper judges, who ought and who 
ought 1 not to be tolerated to think and 
reason about religion. 


«‘ The next provision of the legislature to 
which shall solicit your attention, is, the 
Act of e, commonly, but im 

rly, called the Toleration Act. Far be it 

me, to detain you, by discussing the 
general tion of the wisdom and pro- 
iety of toleration in the first instance, or 
inciple so far as it is now 


How far it may be sound policy in the state, 
with one hand to seem to the church, 
and with the other ly to 
separation from its communion, it is not my 
gp tened Lis pug wy it to discuss. 
have referred to the of j 


solely with the view to 
visions, the tendency of which 
know not how to describe in appropriate 
terms. When it was considered expedient 
to admit of the adherents to unscriptural 
aie Teeeg rre peswenng ene wor- 
according to own caprice, the 


ob: was completely accomplished, b 
owing the ‘ a esses. tor Oh 


td por from civil magistrates assem- 
led at their quarter sessions. The posses- 
sion of what ia commonly termed ecclesias- 





[NovemMBER, 
tical mien was thus secured in its fallest 
extent, in 


and man. And while I have a tongue to 
speak, a hand to write, and a heart to feel, 
I will never cease to reprobate this infamous 
ps abe ere of the church, until I see the 
etestable clause, the disgrace of a christian 
country, expunged from the statute book.” 
p- 17. 


Mr. Dennis next complains bitterly 
of the exclusion of the clergy from 
parliament ; evidently forgetting or 
artfully concealing their plenary repre- 
sentation in the higher house. And 
thus he moans and raves : 


*« We have been deprived of the common 
<< Englishmen, and hitherto we have 
submitted to the shameful and unjust priva- 
tion, without marmur and 
silence has only served to encourage still fur- 
prem ete wah tee reno y: mee’ 
rights, and such as go the unheard i 

partaking of a decidedly sacrilegious cha- 
racter, in Bree A it was never yet 
known, that the civil power dared to inter- 
rupt the inherent right of the church.”’ p. 19. 


Then the bishops have been restricted 
in conferring holy orders to a certaill 
age. ‘The ignorant lay parliament has 
even sacrilegiously ventured to pass an 
act for limiting tments, and 
another relative to registers :—and the 
ecclesiastical. law officers have even 
given an adjudication in favour of lay 
in dissenting) baptism. This is 
awfal. 


« But equally strange with this lay legis- 
lation, haz oe the administration of the 
ecclesiastical law by some of our lay-judges, 
who have contrived means to preside in 
spiritual courts. When laymen presume to 








complaint. But our _ 
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exercise the 
minister the discipline of the 

colour of whatever | authority, 
curious results may y be anticipate. 
This remark was never more strikin 


illustrated than in ber Bs wad Faas 
es 


er of the keys, and to ad- 
church, under 


Nicholl in the case of . This clergy- 
man was libelled for having refused to use 
the office for the burial of the dead, at the 
interment ofa child who died unbaptised, 
he having received only sham baptism from 
some lay-preacher. Judgment was given 
in favour of the di ing promoter, against 


the accused cl . Now, if there be 
any one law in charch which is clear, 
icit, and i le of misconstruction, 


it is that respecting the party by whom 
baptism is required to be udiminiatered." 
Pp. 

« If, however,SirJohn Nicholl’s opinion be 
right, and lay-baptism be really valid, it 
wonld follow that the Nicene covneil must 
have heen deceived, for they ‘ acknow- 
ledge one baptism for the remission of ,sins.’ 
Now, the power of remitting sins has never 
been conferred upon the laity, consequently 
they can have no authority to administer 
that ordinance, through which, when righlly 
received, sins are remitted. Happily, how- 
ever, for the church, no decree of any 
branch of our ecclesiastical courts the 
cibien wonal i sinding in An aoe 

i , it is not binding in future 
facet sacisicee. Bat what hore the mpile 

of Englis 0 clergy been 
doing fox the last pa years, that they 
have sat still, and bowed im silent acquies- 
cence to this injurious, this oppressive, this 
unjustifiable, this illegal decree ; a decree 
made in the very teeth of the statute law of 
inherent 


right of the christian priesthood 


The author then goes on to state 
several more dreadfully heavy grie- 
vances; and then asks, “ Is it no griev- 
ance to.us, no pain to our consciences, 
no restraint upon onr christian liberty, 
to be made to pay a tax to provide for 
the education of Romish priests?” Ah, 
surely, we reply, just as great a griev- 
ance as to compel dissenters to pay to 
the support of aclergy, whose ministry 
ey ther approve, nor use. 

ut the author has not yet comple- 
ted his list of grievances. He adds the 
following, we suppose, as among the 
most bitter to his heart and his consci- 
ence. 


Concession of rank in Army and Navy to 
Romanis' 


its. 
Sir W..Scott’s Residence Act. 
i = Scott's Ecclesiastical Court Act. 






Provision of idation 


Extra-jadicial. Decision of a Matrimonial 
‘Question. 

He then crowns his long, long speech 
with a modest recital of acts and in- 
stances of important personal service, 

Conc. Mac. No. 23. 
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rendered to the church; but these, as 
we dissenters cannot’ fally a 

them, we must leave to more 

judges, thanking Mr. Den- 
nis, at the same time, for all his liberal 
and truly christian efforts on behalf of 
religious liberty, and the natural ri; 

of nters, and, above all, for - 
ever unknown exertions he may have 
made in behalf of the spiritual kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour. 

Out of his splendid list of personal 
exertions for the purity of the church, 
we beg to present the following, as its 
publicity will most probably awaken 
feelings of unfeigned joy and gratitude 
in all true churchmen, even as far as to 
Rome itself. 


‘« At another period, it came to my know- 
ledge that this very Cathedral, in which we 
are now assembled, had been polluted by 
the perpetration of one of the grossest acts 
jf waght af decutaary’ was a time eae 4 

e Ti was carried to s' 

a length, as to be highly objectionable, and 
attended with uences injurious to the 
interests of society. But the present age is 
gone into the contrary extreme. It knows 
not the effect of consecration or desecration. 
It perceives no difference between things, 
places, and ms, holy or common. It 
makes no difference between what is sacred 
and what is profane. I have been taught to 
make that distinction. I felt myself called 
on by an imperious sense of duty to prevent 
the offence, and to apply for the canonical 
reconciliation, as it is termed, a po dese- 
erated edifice. I produced ample proof of 
the alleged crime, not only by strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, but by the testimony 
of those.who heard the confess the 
erime, and by announcing their readiness 
to make confession before the official cha- 
racters. It was however considered inex- 
pedient to take my evid , or to p t 

the offenders, and uni: to render 
this church oneé more fit for the purpose 





of divine service, by the ropriate eccle- 
siastical usage, 4 and polluted 


in its present unholy state, as the House of 
God.” p. 33. 
We must stop here,,and shall con- 
clude this article in the snblime and 
affecting words of Milton, the Dussen- 
TER: the exquisite beauty of the pas- 
sage will be a snfficient apology for its 
length :—“We thathave lived so long in 
abundant light, besides the sunny re- 
flection of all the neighbouring churches, 
have yet our hearts rivetted with their 
old opinions, and so obstructed and 
benumbed with the same fleshly rea- 
sonings, which, in our forefathers, 
soon melted and gave way, against the 
morning beam of reformation. If God 
had left undone this .whele work, so 
contrary to flesh and blood, till these 
438 
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times, how should we have yielded to 
his heavenly call, had we been taken as 
they were in the starkness of our igno- 
rance, that yet, after all these spiritual 
preparatives and purgations, have our 
earthly apprehensions so clammed and 
farred. with the old leaven? O, if we 
freeze at noon after this early thaw, 
let us fear lest the sun for ever hide 
himself, and turn his orient steps from 
our ingrateful horizon, justly condemn- 
ed to be eternally benighted. Which 
dreadful judgment, O thou the ever- 
hegotten light and perfect image of the 
Father, intercede may mever come 
u us!—Thou hast discovered the 
plots and frustrated the hopes of all the 
wicked in the land, and put to shame 
the persecutors of thy church: thou 
frast made our false prophets to be 
found a lie in the sight of all the people, 
and chased them with sudden confusion 
and amazement before the redoubled 
brightness of thy descending cloud, that 
now covers thy tabernacle. Who is there 
that ‘cannot now trace thee in thy 
beamy walk through the midst of thy 
sanctuary, amidst those golden candle- 
sticks, which have long suffered a dim- 
ness among us, through the violence of 
those that had seized them, and were 
more taken with the mention of their 
than of their s light; teach- 
ertve doctrine of » to cast a 
stumbling block before thy servants, 
ing them to eat things sacri- 
ficed to idols, and forcing them to forni- 
cation? Come, therefore, O thou that 
hast the seven stars in thy right hand, 
a t thy chosen priests according to 
eir orders and courses of old, to mi- 
hister before thee, and duly to press 
and pour out the consecrated oil into 
thy holy and ever-burning lamps. Thou 
hast sent out the spirit of prayer upon 
servants, over all: the » to this 
and stirred up their vows as the 
sound of many waters abont thy throne. 
~—And as thou didst dignify our 
fathers’ days with many revelations 
above all the foregoing ages, since thou 
tookest the flesh ; so thou canst vouch- 
safe to us, though unworthy, as large 
a portion of thy spirit as thou pleasest ; 
for who shali prejudice thy all-governing 
will?. seeing the power of thy grace is 
not passed away with the primitive 
times, as Bes and — eee aa 
ine, but ingdom is now at 
pot thoa cumdent at the door. Come 
forth out of royal. chambers, O 
Prince of all the kings of the earth ! 
Put on the visible robes of thy imperial 
majesty: take up that unlimited scep- 
tre which thy Almighty Father hath 
bequeathed thee; for now the voice of 
thy bride calls thee, and all creatures 
sigh to be renewed.” 


Narrative of a Private Soldier. 


[NovEMBER, 
Narrative of a Private Soldier in one of 
His M 3 4 of Foot. 
by the Rev. Ralph Warten. ‘thas. 


Ralph 
Sold by Nisbet, Oxford’ Street, and 
Hamilton, Paternoster Row. 


Tat the human mind often makes 
considerable advances in_ religious 
knowledge, without deriving any sav- 
ing influeuce, is a fact which no one, 
who has marked with any attention 
the characters of men, will venture to 
question, There are doubtless many, 
in all nations, who have on their minds 
the general impression that religion is 
necessary, and who, conscious that they 
do not possess it, are rendered anxious 
or even rep 29 hechige thought. They 
may, from the s they have read, 
or the principles which have been early 
instilled into their minds, have obtained 
a considerable degree of knowledge, as 
to the precise nature of religion. They 
may know that certain acts of sin must 
be avoided, and a certain course of du- 
ties attended to, though they may be 
ignorant of the place which these du- 
ties hold, or the dispositions and feel- 
ings with which they ought to be per- 
formed. Now, however imperfect such 
a knowledge of religion as this may be, 
= how yer yl ro to ensure 
e eternal ts possessor, it 
must yet be alioaed to be, ina consi- 
derable degree, both valuable and im- 
portant. It often operates as a restraint 
upon the individual, and prevents him 
from ru those daring and alarming 
er aw in impiety, to which the un- 
led ions of his own depraved 
heart might otherwise conduct . It 
becomes, therefore,-a matter of the 
utmost importance, that all who have 
the care and instruction of the young, 
should endeavour to into their 
hands such books, and to instil into 
their minds such Bhar wy) as may, at 
least, prove a curb to their evil propen- 
sities, and restrain them from open and 
base transgression. Nor is this the only 
good such endeavours are likely to 
prodace. The good seed, thus sown, being 
watered by the dews of divine grace, 
and warmed by the fertilizing beams of 
the sun of righteousness, may spring up, 
and bring forth fruit unto eternal life. 
Of the justness of these 

subject of the present narrative fur- 
nishes a striking and convincing proof. 
From the perusal of books and otlier 
means, he appears early to have been 
the subject of religious impressions, 
which continued with him during all 
the eventful vicissitudes of his life, and 
at length issued in his genuine conver- 
sion to God. At the age of seventeen 
years, he enlisted as a soldier in the 
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army. He was engaged in Ireland dur- 
ing the Irish Rebellion, in 1798. He 
pe gg the expedition to Holland, 
capotniir es in 1801, — mete the 
to it. ng 80 
rely woundall te to be disabled for 
farther service, he returned to his 
-native land, and reached Glasgow, the 
place of his birth, on the 13th of June, 
1802. He was then brought under the 
ministry of the Editor of the present 
narrative, the Rev. R. Wardlaw, which 
was made the means of his conversion ; 
and shortly after he became a member 
of the church. 

In the course of the narrative, mach 
interesting and useful information is 
introduced, respecting the different 
countries which the writer visited, and 
‘the general manners of their inhabitants. 
This will render it, to young persons, 
at once both interesting and instruc- 
tive. The principal design of the narra- 
tive appears, however, to be, to trace 
the religious feelings and experience of 
the writer, in his different situations, 
and to show the important influence 
which early impressions had upon the 
whole of his subsequent life. ‘This 
grand and important aim is kept in 
view throughout the whole of the pub- 
lication ; and is certainly. accomplish- 
ed with considerable judgment and 
success, We do not entertain a doubt 
that this little work, should it obtain 
a general circulation and perusal, will, 
in many instances, be productive of 
i t and beneficial results. 


extracts. 

ae ee peatots 
which was engaged Egypt, 
show the manner in which early in- 
structions and impressionswere reverted 
to, and the effect they produced on his 


«I continued to ponder over what had 
taken place ; and my mind increas- 
ingly uneasy. Conviction of sin, and a sense 
of ingratitude to God for his mercies, drove 
me to despair. I had my Bible with 
me, and made no use of it; our duty. and 


nature me our carer a agitated the 
mind, ven composure need- 
ful for the pvesti ion of truth. Oue who 
viously knew the spiritual import of the 

i , might have made some profit- 
able use ofa Bible ; but ous circumstances 
were _ unfavourable for one like me. 
I was to ruminate upon what occurred 
. I recollected what Ma- 

her husband, when he 

should die because he 

. “If the Lord were pleased 
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conclude, that I ought not to give myself 
over to despair, seeing God had yet spared 
my life.” p. 110. : 


After this, he was engaged in a se- 
vere battle near Aboukir. His feelings 
on the occasion are thus described. 


“‘ When on the way back to the army, 
previvusly to entering upon this action, the 
state of my mind was rather different from 
what it had been before. I prayed earnest. 
for protection; but having ‘0 often fai 
in the promises I had made, I was afraid 
to make any more. I began to be diffident 
of myself. I did not plead with God on the 
= of future amendment, but prayed 
or mercy. I used indeed the name of 
Christ; but had no right understanding; 
either of the true nature of the atonement 
for the guilt of sin wiity the oh of = 
righteousness to j un 5 
caadene was a laced in them bor of 
ceptance with God, but should death be the 
issue, I cast myself, with trembling hesita- 
tion, on his general: mercy, and that with 
more resi pends res & I confessed 
my past failures, and prayed, that if God 
was not pleased to.preserve me unhurt, but 
if I was to be wounded, it might be in a 
merciful way ; and that, if death was to:be 
the issue, my sins might be pardoned. This 
was my prayer on entering the action, and, 
as we intervals of ee repeated it. 
But great as my fear of d 


t of attempting to avoid it, 
ing rom my duty a sole such 


just under the skin 


leg bone, and lodged j 
a little above the bone of the outer ancle. 


It was there that I felt the pain. I was 
stunned with the stroke; but from the t 
in whieh I felt the pain, I did not think it 
was a ball, but that a large shot or shell, 
having struck some of the stones that were 
lying in the rear, a splinter from them had 
hit me in the back of the leg; I loaded my 
piece, and then, on lifting up my leg to see 
what was: the matter, saw a musket-shot 
hole in the half-gaiter and some appearance 
of blood. I shouldered my piece ; but the 
sharp-shooters directly in froat of me had 
disappeared. I stood a few seconds anre- 
aa what to do; but feeling the pain 
increase, and seeing the blood beginning to 
appear more hd the | cory te and the o : 
commandi company having come to 
and observing, that I was wound- 
ed, he called to me to fall out, and I was 
induced to leave the ranks, but felt very 





us, he would not have red a 
fe cari | and a meat-offering at our 
3” (Judges, xiiis 23.) and was led to 


reluctant to quit my comrades before the 
battle was decided: not that I loved to 
482 





Styles’s Early Blossoms, 


» but I did not 
of and 


Having got his wo 
laid himself dowa on 
the event of the day. 


could 
thers. 
been 
man- 


reps 
2 et Ei Fe z 


Early Blossoms ; or, i. 
of Individuals, distingwished by thei 
getius and attainments, who died in 
Spectice telents. Byooka Sule, 0. D 
pective t . ByJ D. 
London: Westley. , 
ge pow Ae eens wag rall 
interes’ t iography. It is pleas- 
ing and instructive to mark the forma- 
tion of character, especially where 
superior attainments expand the mind, 
genuine piety animates and refines 
the heart. les of excellence 
often fix the attention, and fire the spi- 
rit with a noble ets when the 
purest precepts strongest a 
ments Save failed to produce any quod 
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likely in this article, as'in others, even- 
tually to overstock the market; and 
then we shall see the most eager devour- 
ers of such prodactions palled and dis- 
gusted by repletion. Even now, it 
strikes thinking men with surprise, that 
quartos and octavos, almost without 
number, professing to narrate the lives 
of obscure individuals, and filled with 
insipid details of every-day-occurren- 
ces, with flimsy rhymes, fire-side gos- 
sip, and sentimental correspondence, 
should continue to obtain the favour of 
the public, and. to enjoy a circelation 
which works = far arid nee 
to ire. an act i t 
try cue to prohibit works of this 
description, the consequence would be, 
that the book-making and book-sellin 
trades must both be absolutely ruine 
at a blow. It cannot, indeed, be denied 
that many eminent characters, snatched 
from a world of care and sorrow, ought 
long to remain fresh in the memory, 
and high in the esteem of survivors. 
We should be sorry, 

derived from such early blossoms as 
this volume presents, were lost to the 
world, as soon as the untimely blast of 
—-* has withered them in the 
shoal. supoctabie.ebiey end: @ ne 
whom respectable a 
taste were combined with amiable 
dispositions and eonciliating manners; 
perseverance in well doing, with pa- 
tience in suffering, may be safely held 
up to youth, as patterns for imitation ; 
and some advantage will doubtless be 
derived from them. But this is far from 
being the case with half the biography 
of the present age.—The volume under 
consideration contains biographical no- 
tices of four interesting young men, 
with a selection of their literary pro- 
dactions, both in prose and verse. 


“« They are designed,” says Dr. Styles, in 
his preface, ‘‘ to encourage and n an 
emulation of excellence in those, who are 
endowed with the isite abilities, to 
inguish themselves in the walks of lite- 
ratdre ; and, at the same tinie,.to exhibit the 
charms of moral beaaty, with a view to — 

excite in every youthful reader the love 
and the practice of virtue. Only one of the 
memoirs is perfectly original. two first 
and the last are from works 
either expensive or scarce, and which, in 
their separate forms, could not easily be 
Nak-by fumily. povotan: iu aw ovtdiy 
rei yy young persons wi e avidity 
and the effect oth which they are likely 
to a single portable volume, which, 
with a variety of materials, has a uniformity 
prepared 





of object, and is collected and 
expressly for their benefit.” 
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We think on oa would have 
done 7 back some 
of eo feonier letters ate to him- 
self in the only original memoif of this 
collection; nor was it necessary, that 
entire critiques: should be reprinted 
from a well-known and useful literary 
journal, to display the talents and vir- 
tues of the excellent Mr. Parkin. This 
has too much the appearance of a book- 
seller’s job. The biographical notices 
are too short, and some of the extracts 
might have been well spared, and their 
place occupied with appropriate re- 
marks, or judicious coniments. 

Atany rate, we conceive, he me 
have added considerably to the value 
of the book, by a larger portion of ori- 

composition. 

After offering these remarks, which 
justice imperiously required, it must be 
acknowledged, that the contents of the 
volume before us are well calculated 
both to inform and entertain juvenile 
readers in the educated class of society. 
It is scarcely possible for the volume to 
be attentively perused, without awaken- 

a train of pensive, yet pleasing 

tions ; and stirring in the minds of 

th, an ardent re after know- 

edge, a strong aversion to folly and 

vice, and a sincere love to wisdom and 
virtue. P 

Of the four memoirs here given, we 
have been most gratified by that of John 
Bowdler, Jun. This interesting youth 
was stndyin for the law, when the 
symptoms of a consumption rendered 
it necessary for him to make a journey 
to the continent, for the recovery of 
health ; on which occasion he observes ; 

“ This will be a very wonres ope Ft will 

in m parsuits, 

a tmaed cutisely fatal to them. Yet I 
know not why I feel uneasy, and am 
sure I not to repine ; for he who has 
made governs us, certainly must know 
what is best for his creatures ; and I do not 
at all doubt, that if I were better acquainted 
with myself, and the real state of things, 
approve and prefer what he is 

pleased to appoint ; and this too’is but cold 
hy, compared with the feelings of 

y, trust, resignation, and love, which the 

encourages and commands us to che- 
rish towards God, as a reconciled and most 
merciful Father in Christ Jesus.” 


The following extract, penned in the 
last year of his life, exhibits a striking 
view of the dispensations of providence, 
and shows to great advantage the 
reflective mind and pious character of 
the writer. 


“Itis by c ing considerable inter- 
slo te et al bw, ret the 
it pleases to 

bem ie our fd rem and direduhetdnoes, 


One day is generally much like another day, 
or like some ether days Which have we 


sii 2 


§ 


and natural course of ‘ 
I think, can cast his eyes backward, 
——s how pms’ unlooked for coinciden- 
cies e concurred to produce i 
state of ings, without fobllaty w 

at the originality, (if I may so speak,) even 
if he be insensible to the wisdom and good- 


+ 


ern- 
ment of our all-wise and heavenly Father. 
T feel, too, a delight not unmixed with awe, 
while I recollect the evidence of benefi- 
cence which they contain, and the weight of 

obligations which they bear with 

em. Oh! what should we be without a 
Saviour! Surely, if that source of hope and 
consolation were withdrawn, it would be 
almost as fearful to taste the mercies of 
God, as to feel his chastisements. Thanks 
be to God for his unspeakable gift, 

The brief memoir of William: Isaac 
Roberts presents a pleasing instanee of 
ardour in literary studies, with patient 
and laudable industry in business. The 
warmth of his attachment, both to his 
family and his friends, gave a peculiar 
value to his character. He was prepa- 
red to sacrifice, with the utmost promp- 
titude, his highest gratifications when- 
ever duty pata As one proof of 
this, itis stated :— 

« That he had been invited to join a 

to 


visiting, and he had written to his friend to 
fix the day of his meeting him, but this 
letter was followed by another, expressin: 
his ates eee si 

reven journey. isappointment 
Le unex andy imc | from his friend a 
request for an presen ; Roberts re- 
| as To you I may confide my reason. 

sum I had set aside for the expenses of 

my journey is wanted at home.’ ” 

The poetry contained in this volume 
is not of a very high order, yet, in some 
of the odes, we are charmed with a 
native simplicity and tenderness. The 
touching circumstances of the writers, 
too, impart a lively interest to these 
first-born efforts of the muse, and tend 
to disarm criticism of its severity. 

Those parents, who occupy an ele- 
vated rank in the community, and are 
fully aware of the dangers and snares 
which affluence spreads around their 
rising and tender charge ; or those who 
may wish to see in their offspring, talents 
for business, united with a taste for 
books ; in a word, all who are anxious 
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that literature should serve as the 
handmaid of 


a very a presen 
to their Childrens To that “ closet of 
aw, if we may use the lan- 
feere of Dr. Johnson, the juvenile 
ibrary, this volame will forma valuable 

tion, and will, we hope, prove a 
stimulus to the exertions, and stay to 
the moral principles and habits, of many 
a promising youth, After all, we can- 
not say that we are quite satisfied to 
see an individual, w talents we 
have been accustomed tu think might 
be advantageously employed in some 
higher department of literary labour, 
descending to the humble employment 
of compilation and abridgment, which 
the mere hammer-men of literature could 
perform with equal or superior success, 


From the of the New Testa- 
ment writers, it appears plain, that the 
spirit of opposition to the law of God, 
now known by the name of Antinomia- 
nism, as well as the spirit of 
to that law, was very active in the 
chureh at that early age. This, however, 
not surprise us, if we consider 
that the cause is to be found in the 
redominating influence of sin in the 
and that this ruinous cause of the 
» exists atone Glace naturally, 
es to placed in a 
civen situation, invariably to exhibit the 
same corrupt phenomena, embod 
itself in similar forme of tara finan 


feeling, under different modifications of 
which constitutes one man 
and another an Antinomian. 
The love of sin reigns in every carnal 
heart; and, therefore, as in one case, 
a man who is determined to indulge 
the depraved propensities of his mind, 
revolts against divine revelation, and 
comes forth a Deist; so, in another 
case, a man whose conviction of the 
authenticity of revelation is unconquer- 
ably strong, flees from the terrors of a 
guilty conscience, and the thunders of 
a holy God, to those refuges of lies 
which are furnished by the criminal 
tenets of as pe me ett 
This principle, which so early betray- 
ed itself oe seed of the serpent 


sc 


among the apostolic churches, has con- - 


ever since to lurk in the fens 


and marshes of corrupted christianity ; 
often rearing its crest, and darting out 
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hierarchy, he strenuously insisted 
on the doctrine of justification by faith. 
While he was thus engaged in refuting 
the popish doctors, who had strangel 
amalgamated the law and the gospel, 
representing eternal happiness as the 
reward of legal obedience, a new 


him the severe ani- 
mad versions of that celebrated reformer. 
John Agricola, a native of Isleben, and 
a doctor in the Lutheran church, began 
to build notions upon the doctrines 
maintained by the reformer, which 
seemed to subvert the true faith and 
- the purity of the gospel, by af- 

ing a licence to sin. Luther, there- 
fore, wrote against him with consider- 
able acrimony, styling him and his 

Antinomians, a 


followers name till then 
unknown in the christian church. The 
principal tenets of icola, which 


eame under the lash of Luther’s pen, 
were, that the law is unnecessary under 
the 1 dispensation; that good 
works not promote our salvation, 
nor evil works hinder it; and that re- 
pentance is not to be ched from 
the moral law. This, however, was 
error only in its infant state, and, con- 
sidering the obscurity of the language 
in which these tenets were conveyed, 
it may be doubted whether Luther did 
not express himself too strongly on the 
subject ; but as the great champion of 
the reformation has himself been c 

with the same error, itought to be stated 
in his vindication, that he actually wrote 
on this question against a disciple of 
his own school ; and that piece must be 
admitted by every impartial man, as 
his standing protest against the whole 
Antinomian scheme. 

During the protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, this sect first appeared in 
England: they, however, carried their 
opinions santio tertlinr thanAgricola had 
done; and, amidst the conyulsions of 
those turbulent times, frequently evin- 
ced, in the most unequivocal manner, 
the tendency of the system. Many of 
them maintained, that if they commit- 
ted sin of any kind, it would be uo real 
injury to them, nor in the least affect 
their eternal state; and that it is one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
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the elect, that nothing they do is dis- 
apc gy Of such, it may truly 

said,“‘ they hatch cockatrice’ eggs, 
and weave the spider’s web: he that 
eateth of their eggs dieth, and that 
which is criished, breaketh out into a 
viper.” This offspring of the old serpent 
having been transported to England, 
has ever since continued lurking among 
the British churches. 

In the seventeenth century, the con- 
‘troversy was again agitated with great 
‘warmth ; but at that period, the name of 
Calvin was identified with the controver- 
sy more immediately than that of Luther, 
and this association has continued ever 
since. But it is a very remarkable fact, 
that thousands pride themselves on the 
name of followers of Calvin, who never 
read his works, and whose theological 
notions differ so widely from the insti- 
‘tutes of that revered man, that were 
they to peruse them carefully, they 
would, in all probability, give them to 
the flames, and brand, as a vile Armi- 
nian, the man whom they now extol in 
the most extravagant language. 

It is in the recollection of most of 
our readers, that toward the end of the 
last century, a writer and preacher of 
the lowest class entered the lists with 
sober-minded christians, and in the most 
virulent and scurrilous manner, assailed 
the most learned, wise, and ‘holy minis- 
ters of the age. He was regarded by thou- 
eands as an oracle, but his light went 
out in obscurity, instead of shining 
“more and more unto the perfect day. 
Since that time, several others have 
arisen to advocate these _ pernicious 
tenets, every one with some new pre- 
tensions to greatness, under the most 
hollow professions of humility. But, 

the leaders of the sect have 

betrayed their real character, 
after having ar for themselves a 
temporary blaze of popularity —.each 
in his turn has obtained many followers, 
because the principle of depravity in 
every age eagerly embraces such a 
palliative for a half-awakened consci- 
ence, “ Such erroneous notions,” says 
a learned and intelligent writer of the 
present age, “ produced the bitterest 
fraits. Conceit, asperity, and all the 
evils enumerated by the apostle among 
the works of the flesh, were canonised 
by these pretended Calvinists for car- 
dial virtues: so that they valued 
themselves upon despising every tea- 
cher who would not foster their pride 
and their yng tng too many who are 
possessed of this unclean spirit, o 
profaneness has published their = ane 
to the oaiy bi A hemes they have been so 
comple itted, as to su that 
drunkenness was consistent ith, seri- 
ousness, and lewdness with spirituality. 

* 
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Wherever this disease is caught, it 
a pe = eee those 
who are infec t go, i 
firebrands into the fd dood ick 
have, in some instances, been consumed 
by the unhallowed flames.” 

The term Antinomian is derived from 
two Greek words, arts, against, and 
vouoc, a law ; to express an utter renun- 
ciation of the law of God, as of moral 
obligation. It must, indeed, be admit- 
ted that the term is applied to man 
who do not carry out the principle all 
the lengths to which it is extended by 
others, and who, therefore, consider it 
misapplied. But this question seems to 
admit of a very easy solution: if the 
obligation of the moral law be denied, 
the party denying it, is against the law; 
and, therefore, on his own principles, 
is an Antinomian, according to the most 
unequivocal meaning of the term. The 
sect, however, must be considered as 
dividing itself into two branches, con- 
sisting of nominal and practival Antino- 
mians. Those who are but nominally 
such, are held in bondage under the in- 
fluence of mistaken views, while their 
hearts are right with God ; but in those 
who are both nominally and practically 
of this sect, the love of sin reigns un- 
controlled, and is the paramount dis- 
position of their‘hearts. In the former 
class, it isan error of judgment, a 
indeed, to be but 
— genuine mets the Relea = 
the latter class, it isa 
under the reigning a wo org 
deepest depravity of the carnal heart. 

But while we are inclined, in the ex- 
ercise of christian eharity, to admit the 
distinction between merely nominal and 
palpably practical Antinomianism, we 
are constrained most deeply to deplore 
the fact, that many persons who are re- 
newed in the — of their mind, by 
adopting those baneful principles, and 
walking in communion with artful and 
hypocritical professors, are the means 
of affording them a degree of encon- 
ragement and countenance, which th 
could not otherwise attain. But on this 
subject we take the liberty to remind 
those who may have fallen into the snare, 
that the language of inspiration is most 
explicit ; “‘ wherefore come out from 
among them, and be yeseparate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; 
and I will receive you, and will be a 
father unto you, and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters, saith the~Lord Al- 
mighty.” 

On the first view, it appears surpri- 
sing that any genuine christian should 
be ensnared by a principle so grossly 
heterodox from the purity of the gos- 
pel. But we must lose sight of the 
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painfu) fact, that in the renewed heart 
ravity. 
that, on the one part, it is lia to be 


seduced which, in an indi- 
rect way, lower the standard of moral 
excellence and human obligation ; and, 


ensnared, through the deceitful nature 
of sin. But, if we consider the state 
of an unrenewed man, we find him so 
totally destitute of every ious sen- 
timent and feeling, that it is utterly im- 
possible he should love the truth, and 
take pleasure in walking before God, 
“ in holiness and rg enann, all the 
days of his life.” When, therefore, we 
see a society, composed of both descrip- 
tions of persons, who all'agree in reject- 
ing the obligation of the law of God, 
we may safely conclude that the better 
part of them have been seduced by a 
principle of evil; and not that the worst 
pert of them, still living in sin, have 

enchanted with the doctrine of 


mianism, we are com- 
, in common honesty, to avow our 
pensie ; fer their aur go = 
in po ee en y the 
"Fenptation, hen oppesed by 

trayed. P’ ' 
principle, even iu a pcan Wy bong has 
‘to overcome, before it can attain 
0 ; bat, on the other part, when 
nominally religious opinions 
demolish all the outworks of 
igation, he is most alarmingly 
the inroads of his spiritual 
ence it is, that so many, who, 
first instance, merely adopt some 
ive notions concerning the law 
and begin to misapply.a few 


ae 
ee 


Fa 


eigetion fo believers—and thus en- 
ting into the ranks of Antinomianism, 
immediately to make aretrograde move- 
ment, and thus to hold ont a warning to 
Others, lest they also “draw back to 
perdition.” From. punctual attention 
to public worship, they decline to more 
irregular attendance upon it, and often, 
in afew months, to the total neglect of 
all.public means of grace, except when 
some favourite preacher happens to 
visit their-neighbourhood. A general 
indifference to the sabbath succeeds ; 
and pride, self-sufficiency, censorious- 
ness, and more than a pharisaical con- 
tempt of all who differ from-them, com- 
pletes the character, 

With such views of the corrupt ori- 
gin, malevolent i nce, apd demo- 


ralizing tendency of the Antinomian 
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heresy, we hail those ications which 
are calculated to arrest it in its course, 
and to prevent it from widening and 


deepening its current b acces- 
sions. It is highly raperiat * to warn 


the young agaiust its approaches ; and 
this is, perhaps, most successfully done, 
by introducing into their hands the wri- 
tings of able divines on the subject. 
Of the recovery of those who have 
deeply imbibed the spirit of faction, 
we entertain but little hope. We have, 
indeed, known some happy instances 
of recovery from this snare of the de- 
vil ; but even these have generally been 
effected under circumstances of those 
solemn and heart-rending visitations of 
God, which save a man “ yet so as by 
fire.” Feeling, therefore, as we do, the 
deepest concern for the rising genera- 
tion in the churches, we congratulate 
them on being introduced to an author 
of Mr.Chase’s rank in literary and theo- 
logical attainments. We shall proceed 
to notice the contents of the work before 
us, in the order of the distinct chap- 
ters, into which the whole is divided. 

The first chapter is entitled, “ On the 
import of the phrase The kingdom of 
heaven, as used to designate the gospel 
dispensation.” Our author here shows 
the true import of the former phrase, 
and its great superiority over the latter, 
which is. now far more common. 

“ The most riate denomination of 
the economy e introduced by the 
Messiah, is that which onr blessed Lord and 
his forerunner uniformly employed, ‘ The 
Kingdom, or Rei of. Heaven,’ and its 
tan, ‘The Ki wed or Reign of 

. No other appe ion is, as far asI 
count, given to it by the writers of the 


improper, cannot lay claim to so an 
colipeinvsannapae Uecsretiteniaeta - 
ly signifeaes and oageneaioe. It has, I am 
aware, been generally thought to be con- 
vertible with the former ; but this is by no 
means true ; and itis much to be regretted, 
that the adoption of it should have led, as 
it has done, to the total disuse of the phrase, 
* The Kingdom of Heaven,’ as it is wholly 
inadequate to supply its place.” —The grea 
advantage of ting the evangelical 
dispensation as ‘the kingdom,’ or ‘ reign of 
heaven,’ consists in this; that while the 
grace and compassion of God, in remitting 
our sins, and reinstating us in his favour, 
are displayed to the greatest advantage ; the 
necessity of obedience to the will of God, 
in order to salvation, is demonstrated be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt ; and all ar- 
Len oy for ee S, ae on 8 

view ie econom grace, are 
silenced for ever.” if 


With a variety of strong and cogent 
reasons, this principle is ably supported, 
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and 


it a foundation is laid for the 
ve and elaborate discussion of 


too much neglected by ~y who still 
adhere to purity of the l, 
They are in the habit of representing 
the Mosaic economy as an age of - 
age and ‘slavery, but the Christian as a 
constitution of freedom from that state - 
of vassalage. It is unquestionable that 
«¢ The Reign of Heaven,” under which 
we live, is a’ dispensation of much 
greater glory than that of the ceremo- 
nial law. Yet it is indisputable, that the 
ceremonial law was the gospel of the 
Jews; and that, consequently, there 
must be a general analogy between the 
two dispensations. Every sacrifice that 
bled + ae the altar, typified the expia- 
tion of sin by the sacrifice of Christ ; 
all the ceremonies of purification under 
the law referred to the purification of 
asoul by the sanctifying influences of 
the Spirit; the priestly offiee exhibited 
in a figure the priesthood of Christ, and 
the duties of the High Priest on the 
great day of atonement, those of our 
great Mediator, who has “ entered into 
heaven itself, now toappear in the pre- 
sence of God for us.” On the princi- 
ple of the analogy between the two dis- 
pensations, our author insists, that as 
pk ped of Y gees pl intended to ms 
obeyed, and was igatory upon al 
living under it, so the. laws of Christ are 
obligatory en, all who live under the 
reign of the Mediator in this last age of 
He here successfully com- 
bats the profligate notion, that, beth un- 
der the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions; though God has forbidden sin, he 
is yet secretly well-pleased with it, as a 
means of glorifying his justice and 
grace, 


Huavctl This is a subject 
ie 


_ If oar unrighteousness commend the 
of what shall we say? 
is God anrightéous, who taketh vengeance ? 
Ae mah aman.) God forbid ; for, then, 
shall God judge the world? And well 
amtight the Apostle ask this question ; for, on 
the principle I am opposing, God must con- 
sent either to forego the attribute of his 
Prescience, or else to relinquish his prero- 
gative of judging the world. Now what-- 
ever difficulty may attend reconciling the 
attributes of the Most High with his prero- 
gatives, it is absolutely necessary that we 
a schéme which presupp their 
ect harmony, or we fall into the rankest 
atheism.”” 

-In the third chapter, “On the im- 
port of the term Law, as used to de- 
signate the covenant of works,” we meet 
with sore good critical remarks on the 
word itself, intended to sliow the dif- 
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ferent'senses in which it is used by the 
New Testament writers. ‘But as ‘any 
quotation from this part of the argu- 
ment would be either too extended 
our limits, or unfair-to the author, we 
must refer our readers to the work for 
their: fuller information. At page 
it is remarked, that“ it is from nét 
prehending the real nature of a dis 
sation of law, that any’can me to 
expect justification by 8 of their 
own. They do not, orwill not, observe, 
that to be justified by, works they must 
yield a perfegt and sinless obedience to the 
law.” We earnestly wish this principle’ 
were better understood, and more so-" 
lemuly admitted by men in general. It’ 
would totally destroy those fallacious 
hopes, which thousands of nominal chris- 
tians are building upon the vain presump-, 
tion, that they are not so bad. as many 
others. The most obvious and decisive, 
reply to sucha notion is, that.every one 
will be arraigned and condemned for 
the sins of which he is guilty, and not’ 
for those of which he is innocent ; “ for’ 
we must all appear before the judgment. 
seat of Christ; that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad,” . 

The fourth chapter treats “On. the 
import.of the terms grace aud truth, as: 
used by the sacred writers to define 


peculiar character of the gospel dis-. 
pensation.” One short quotation will 
show his view on this subject, which 
our readers will find to bé in correspon- 
dence with the interpretation of all 
good critics. 


«« GRACE refers to that  pegecty of the 
administration established by oak Wiesbea 


Lord and Saviour, which stands in direct 
ition to the ishing character- 
istic of the first covenant le with the 


people of Israel ; viz. to the remission. of 
that penalty meurred by all the children of 
Adam, and which it is the essential charac- 
ter of law rigidly to exact: and TrRuTH 
pve tn. gone to the shadowy nature of 
the covenant made with. the people 
of Israel ; in which covenant was exhibited 
to the eye of faith; in'types and figures, an 
emblematic representation of the divine 
realities of Messiah’s future kingdom.” 


The fifth chapter discourses “ On 
the first peculiarity of the covenant of 
grace ; viz. the remission of the penalty 
incurred by the breach of the covenant 
of works.” Under this:.branch of the 
subject, the question, whether justifica- 
tion be prospective as well as retrospec- 
tive, is considered, and answered in the 
negative, showing that this is, in fact, 
but the old Popish doctrine of Popish 
indulgences revived. 

The sixth chapter treats “On the 
second peculiarity of the covenant of 
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grace, viz. the ministration of the spirit 
of life and holiness.” A direct attack 
is 


here made on the but 
widely thatChrist, 
in his , suite and death, 


dishonourable to divine grace, to supp: 
oe Seems ot ine Sognenee sins. 


And satyedeeayd sr pare: doing honour 
div grace, of exalting the Saviour 
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chapters.” The na- 

ture and necessity of evangelical obe- 
dience is largely insisted on ; and a va- 
of i it remarks introduced, 
which our limits will not allow us to no- 
tice. At page 196, we meet with a very 
just and i distinction between 


will 
bu and the meritorious cause of those 
rewards, Our author observes ; — 


- [NovemBER, 

* The necessity of obedience to our final 

salvation, is not in the smallest imi- 

ished, because it is not made ice of 
ture blessednese. 


ard by which we shall then be tried.” 
The ninth chapter explains “ The 
third peculiarity of > gree of 
grace ; viz. the forgiveness of sins com- 
mitted by believers posterior to their 
justification.” Mr. here main- 
tains, that the circumstances of a justi- 
fied person are different from those of 
one in relation to whom no act of justi- 
fication has passed, not merely as to the 
past transgressions of his life, but also 
as to the pardon of future sins. We 
should be py in this connexion to 
make several long extracts, but our 
limits will necessarily restrict us to very 
short ones. Having treated on the dif- 
ferent nature of the covenant of works, 
and the law of Christ, and having shown 
that penalties are denounced under the 
government of the Mediator, he pro- 
ceeds to say ;— 
“It is from confoundi ther two 
pelaciple, mean et and me whee 
, vern- 
ment, that the difficulty I am para: ttre 
to remove arises. The distinction between 
them is very obvious. B pe former is yaa 
nistered on principles jnatioe 5 
when its authority is infri , it punishes 
the offender to the fall ar a the threa- 
ened penalty, even should ft penalt 
death. The invariahle consequence of i 
lating the law by which it is administered, 
is condemnation. But, under the 
eal ym condemnation is not [ uni- 
invariable consequence of trans- 
gressing the bounds of daty.”—‘ While it 
is true, therefore, that believers do 
ly incur divine displeasure, it is not 
true that a forfeiture of a previous state of 
justification is the con nce of every sin 
they commit: for it is not the character of 
the law under which they are placed, to de- 
nhoance death as the penalty of every of- 
fence.”—‘* Let it be , that the 
forgiveness we are commanded daily to 
pray for, is that which a father exercises to- 
ward ing children ; not that which 
to guilty and condemn- 


The tenth chapter shows “The real 
grounds of a believer's security for final 
salvation.” This we shall give in one 
short extract :— 


rivey lose, oases thing ay rm 
we may . nothing but divine grace, 
ing the believer in Christ to a determined 
resistance of his great spiritual adversary 
the devil, to habitual watchfulness against 
the inroads of temptation, to a daily morti- 
fication of his own inward corruptions, to a 
cheerful, steady, and unwearied jan 
with the w! will of God, secures him 
from final perdition.” 
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In conclusion, we remark, that the 
whole work is characterized by that spi- 
rit of piety and devotedness to the will 
of which becomes a minister of 

pel; by the meekness, 
temper, that is worthy 
tical acu- 
a scholar, and that general 
composition, which 
proves the author to be a man of highly 
cultivated taste. And having spoken 
thus freely of the work, we scarcely 
need to add our hearty wish that it ma: 
obtain a very extensive circulation. It 
is introduced by an elaborate preface, 
from the pen of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
with an extract from whose first para- 
graph, as expressing our own opinion, 
we ciose our Tenaasings commending the 
work to the devout perusal of our rea- 
ders, and the blessing of the Most 
High. 


“The reader, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, will find in this treatise a chain of 
close and cogent reasoning from the oracles 
of God, sufficient to overturn from its foun- 
dation the eer a which compose the 

inomian heresy ; which, he will be at no 
loss to perceive, are as much to 
the great 


Hi 


, as to the authority, 
of the church.” 


. wren 


Memoir of Mr. John Cooper, during the 
closing Scene of his Life. 12mo0. 94. 
London: Seeley, 1819. 

Tue repentance which slumbers till 

roused by the near prospect of eternity, 

and the hatred sin -which is first 
awakened by the apprehension of its 

uences, must always 
be ble, even to those who are 
best inclined to take the most favour- 
able view of the situation of the peni- 
tent. The line which separates repen- 
tance from remorse, is not always to be 
hose who are 


minal enjoyment are neutralized by the 
of a sick bed, and when the 
contemplating its corruptions in 
naked vileness, beholds at’ the 
same time the approaching presence of 
= nearer page of the alts 
thas upon rt, 

pe « nel thus wrung by mental 
Sfony from the fanltering lip, must 
ys bear, in some degree, a dubious 
character, since they are unaccompa- 
nied by that only satisfactory test of 
the changed heart, a holy and consistent 
life. There is, however, one sign which 
Wwe are disposed to welcome as the 


Memoir of Mr. John Cooper. 
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surest and most consolatory sym 
upon Lay ne orn gg =— 
strong and overb: anxiety 
salvation of others; an intense desire 
that the same feelings of love to God, 
and antipathy to sin, may be kindled in 
other hearts, and that other ’ 
drawn by the same gracious influences, 
may experience the same transforma- 
tions, and exult in the same hopes. 

Under these circumstances, the pub- 
lication of such scenes as those to which 
we have just adverted, requires the 
exercise of a very sound discretion. 
There are many transactions of this 
kind, which, though they may afford to 
survivors a reasonable ground for the 
indulgence of hope, yet would tend, 
if put forth to the world, rather to the 
encouragement of negligence and pre- 
sumption, than of vigilance and prepa- 
tation. But, on the other hand, there 
are some of a character so decided, of a 
tendency so profitable, and which are 
of so much value as illustrations of im- 
portant principles, that it would be 
injurious to withhold them from the 
public. In this latter class we are dis- 
posed to range the very interesting 
memoir before us; cheap and unpre- 
tending in its form, it yet embodies 
some of the clearest attestations that we 
recollect to have seen, to the verity and 
efficien of evangelical principle. 
The reality of eternal things, the vanity 
of earthly concerns, the sinfulness of 
sin, the hardness of the heart, the unut- 
terable terrors of an offended God ; and 
at the same time, the prevalence of 
prayer, the glories of the Redeemer, the 
overwhelming felicity of believing views 
of the love of God, the deep anxieties of 
the awakened mind for the eternal wel- 
fare of its fellow immertals—all these 
are here a set forth. 

We shall refer to the tract itself, 
which is well and eloquently written, 
and remarkably judicious in its selec- 
tion of topics, and in its reference to 
main principles, for the particulars of 
the awful yet hopeful scene which it 
commemorates; the general outline is 
as an : “ 

r. r was an amiable and ac- 
compiished. young man, but from the 
negligence of those who should ‘have 
early initiated him into the knowledge 
of divine truth, his education was lamen- 
tably deficient in that important point. 
At the age of twenty-five, fatal dossts 
seized upon his vitals, and his consci- 
ence was awakened to the true feeling: 
of his misery and danger. Providentially 
he had pious relatives, spiritual aids and 
counsels were at hand, and the Spirit of 
God was near to bless and to complete 
the work which his mercy had origina- 
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ted. The pressure of “ sin assin” upon the 
conscience—the load the t— 


vad upon 
the of the proud ‘heart, and its 
entire tion before the 
eross—were all realized here; and we 


the near view. of ity, may be as 
both a: warning a anftating voice, 


record of the workings of the mind it 
he tea of the 

calling effectually upo y in the 

noi of life, yy anticipate its 


trust that this brief but interesting ‘closé 
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Instances of Popish Superstitions. 
“Tue large multitude of altars and 
saints, which every where appears, at 
Cadiz, could not but remind me of what 
the priestess in Petronius says; Utique 
nostra re yo power plena est 
numinibus, ut ius possis deum, quam 
hominem invenire, But not to tire your 

with the many odd pieces of 
superstition, which occur in every cor- 
ner of the city, I shall give you a relish 
of the whole in the two following in- 


f “The first of these is a specious 
inscription over the entrance toa pri- 
vate house, occasioned by the following 
accident. In A pane iy 
upon Corpus Christi Day, there - 
yt ole of rain, Thich was to 
of offering some disrespect to 
‘ t, and therefore they thought it 
nient to give it shelter inthe next 
Lar they could step into, Amon 
these zealous people, this was constr 
such a blessing to the man and his 
family, that the house is ever since 
d; and the owner 


and inscribed after this mag- 
nificent manner. “That in the year 
Innocent the XITth being Pepe, 
Charles the 11d, King of Spain, i 
Bishop of Cadiz, and Don Velasco, 
Governor of the same Herculean city: 
Cum arca vera, panem angelicum curnem 
5 continens, in triumphali_processio- 
is , , die festo Dominici Corporis 
dacieevles: et, sevient ine,, i 
rentie periculum immineret ; 
edium dominus Didacus de Barias, exivit 
obvian abscondite majestati, et fidei cen- 
teurioni Ng ae De 
profitens, cujus tectum Dominus subiret, 
rymque honorifice in oratorio suo suscipere 
ruit, Quare, Deo favente, sacra catho- 
lica majestas co-operari volens domui huic 
pre ie prerogativoum concessit, 
&c. jis accident has. rendered 
Didacus de Barias a saint, and_ his 
house + most inviolable sanctuary, in 
the esteem of the poor Spaniards. 
. our English merchants. well 


a 


know him to be a rank Jew, who being 
therefore liable to death by the laws of 
Spain, was always forced to live under 
disguise, and now giadly embraced this 
opportunity of ing for a zealot. 

e Jews inde ve formerly been 
very insolent in Spain, One of the last 
instances of which was a certain: indig- 
nity, of a shoe-maker, who; bpried a 
crucifix under the place where his cus- 
tomers tried on their shoes, that by. this 
stratagem he might oblige Christians to 
stamp upon the cross. But this nation 
being since banished that kingdom, un- 
der the pain of the severest death, they, 
whe still covertly remain so, are obliged 
to profess themselves of the popish 
faith, which they can do without any 
great regret; it being easy to be of 
two religions, where both consist only 
in external show ceremonies.” 

“ The other memorable piece of su- 
perstition is to be observed in the ¢on- 
vent of the Capuchin Friars, who, 
within these three years, have acquired 

extraordinary esteem, by means of a 
certain lady, who acknowledged herself 
cured of a dangerous malady by virtue 
of their intercession. This was a hint 
which they thouglit very. improvable ; 
and have, therefore, since set up for 
such a stock of merit, that their cloister 
is already filled with waxen figures of 
legs, arms, heads, women’s breasts, and 
other offerings of 30 many maimed.and 
distempered person, whom these saints 
have restored by their peculiar interest 
in heaven. Que particularly, who was 
indebted to them fora more than ordi- 
nary blessing, has, erected a stately mo- 
nument on that account, before the 
entrance into their convent. It isa 
hendeome Ionic pillar, made of white 
marble, inrailed with a large square of 
stone, in the front of which isa crucifix, 
and an image of the Virgin, under the 
title of the Triumphant Lady. 
this new figure is already become. such 
an idol, that. the zealons gossips of 
the town will often approach it upon 
their knees, at. near the. distance of a 
furloug.” 

“ Over the high altar, at the east 
end of the Cathedral, at Messina,. is 
preserved in golden characters, and 
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embellished with a rich variety of other 
ornaments, one of the greatest delusions 
im all ‘popery. It is a letter, which, 

ing to the tradition of this church, 
‘was sent to the Messanians,by the Bles- 
sed Virgin, upon their conversion by 
St. Pa oa set he agus st 
Rhegium. It reasogably concise, 
aad erttele I shall pare to trou- 
ble you with the words,’ as faithfully 
transcribed. 

Maria Virgo, Joachim filia, Dei hu- 
millima, Christi Jesu crucifixi mater, ex 
tribu Juda, stirpe David, Messanensthus 
omnibus salutem, ef Dei Patris Omni- 
potentis benedictionem. Vos omnes fide 
magna legatos ac nuncios per publicum 
documentum ud nos misisse constat. Fi- 


petuam protectricem esse . 

Anno. Filii nostri XLII. Ind. 1. 3 nonas 

Junii. Luna XXVII V. Ex Hieroso- 
, Maria Virgo, 

Que supra hoc chirographum approbavit. 


* You see, that he who, had the im- 
udence to forge this imposture, had 
likewise the stupidity to date it by two 
the latter of which did not 
commence before the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great, and the former, not till 
that of Justinian, The Hebrew original 
they confess not to be now extant, And 
as to this, which they call the authentic 
translation, it would be impossible to, 
elieve them serious in venting so foul a 
t.; but that th ul ly expose 
fil the world ie ey aati 
charch, and celebrate it by a yearly 
feast and public rejoicings of a whole 
month’s ee i rats has pees 
confirm repeated in neces from 
the Court A, ome; and. that at the 
west end of the church, there are divers 
solemn inscriptions, importing, that in 
some general calamities of Sicily, there 
secied, the Virgin atill protected her 
a, SeCOnnS to her anons faithfnl 
promise in the holy letter. This, natu- 
rally brings to. one’s mind the ancient 
eration n_of the same place towards 
es and Proserpine, as mentioned by 

, when, he says: Vetus est hee 


opinio, fee comatat ox antiquissimis Gre- 
corum is et monuments, 


tis, insulam Si- 


ney of which, as to the fact, our En- 
ish merchants were eye witnesses, 
hiamely,—that, in the tay repeated 
earthquakes of Sicily, in 1693, fu ean 
of this. cathedral, which at the 
west end, distinct from,the body of the 
church, was so distorted by onesh ock, 
that it stood very dangerously in an 


oblique declining re:  bnt t 
about. a week erw, e 
shock restored it to its former true 
perpendicular situation.” 


Chishulls Letter to Dr. Tanner, in his 
Travels, dated from Smyrna,June 13,1700. 


A Letter to a Friend, dictated by the 
celebrated Edward Polhill, Esq. after 
he had lost his sight. Dated in the last 
century. 

“ Worthy Sir ; ‘ 

“Yours Ireceived,and return you many 

thanks for your kindness and prayers. 
I am blind, but bless God, content. 
All that he doth is. wise and just. Al} 
that comes in his will is welcome: his 
choice is better than mine. He. may 
have blinded, but blindness shall 
lighten me. God has not cast me off 
but called me aside into the invisible 
world : there, Jesus Christ is the only 
sun; mercy is a sea of infinite sweet- 
ness for faith to bathe in ; the p 
ses are green pastures of comfort; God 
himself is the dew that makes a spring 
of grace in the heart; heavenly truth, 
the firmament oyer our heads ; the pure 
air, is. the Holy Spirit breathing, in 
saints and ordinances, 

*¢ In this world the blind have a pros- 
pect, and. may see the land that is far 
off, which lieth beyond the line of time 
in the other world. I may say it is. good 
being here. I cannot see outward 
things, but the new creature in. the 
heart is a better sight than all the 
world. I cannot read the letter of the 
Bible, but if I have the quickening 
spirit, that is enongh; the covenant 
may be felt in the heart, the promises 
may bud and blossom into grace, and 
motions may be fired and flamed. into 
holy love, The veil is on my eyes, but 
my work is to rend;the veil of time 
from my heart, and look into eternity ; 
to put back all creatures, and to have all 
in God, (eyes and, all,) and. this is the 
greatest possession. Lt I have things. in 
themselves, I have them but in,a-finite 
sphere ; but, if I have them all in-God, 
I have them eminently, and in a kind 
of infinity, : 

“ In waiting, L rest on the Lord till.he 
inclines, and gives me eagle’s- wings. of 
faith and love.to soar up to him: . near - 
enough I cannot be. Oh! that Iwas 
unclothed and unselfed, that my. soul 
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and pri ns Re prayers, I take leave, 


subscri se! 
", Your o od friend and servant, 
« Edward Polhill.” 


The gross Inconsistency of Deists, illus- 
trated by Bishop Berkley. 
, by the title of 
Deists, you have been misled to imagine 
believe and worship a God ac- 
cording to the light of nature: but by 
li them, you may soon 
pote Bor of the coltih 2 The have 
worship; they. ser’ nether pryers om 
; offer nor 
praises to God + public ; and in their 
private practice, show a contempt or 
dislike even of the wo of natural 
religion. For instance, saying grace 
before and after meals is a plain point 
of natural worship, and was once uni- 
versally practised; but in proportion 
as this sect prevailed, it has been laid 
aside, not only by the Deists them- 
selves, who would be infinitely asham- 
ed of such a weakness as to beg God's 
a * give God thanks for their 
daily ; but also by others who are 
afraid of being thought fools by the 
Deists.” 


The Resurrection. 


“] Have seen the flower withering on 
the stalk, and its bright leaves spread 
on the ground.—I looked again, and it 
sprung forth afresh; the stem was 
crowned with new buds, and the sweet- 
ness thereof filled the air.—I have seen 
the sun set in the west, and the shades 
of night shut in the wide horizon; there 
was no shape, nor beauty, nor music ; 
pers and darkness around.— 

looked, the sun broke forth again from 
the east, and gilded the mountain-tops, 
the lark rose to meet him from her low 
nest, and the shades of darkness fled 
away. I have seen the insect, being 
come to its full size, languish and refuse 
to eat: it spun itself a tomb, and was 
shrouded in the silken cone; it lay 
without feet, or shape, or power to 


move. I looked again, it had burst its 
tomb ; it was full of life sailed on 
coloured through the 


2 
z 


raised again; and if thou art good 
thon shalt never die any more. 

he that cometh to burst open P 
son doors of the tomb ; to bid the dea 
awake, and to gather his redeemed 


.) 
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from the four of heaven? He 
descendeth on a fiery cloud ; the sound 
of a trumpet goeth before him, thon- 


“ Mourn not, therefore, child of immor- 
tality! for the spoiler, the cruel spoiler, 
that laid waste the works of God, is 
subdued; Jesus hath conquered death : 
child of immortality, mourn no longer.” 


Missionary Collections made during the 
Commonwealth. 


Ir is no slight proof of the power of 
religion in this country during the Pro- 
tectorate, that, exhausted as the nation 
was by a most fatal and destractive 
civil war, and precarious as was the 
tenure by which men held their posses- 
sions, whether of riches, of zank,, or of 
office, they could stilt feel a deep and 
universal interest in the labours of that 
eminent missi » Elliot, as the fol- 
lowing extract will show. Some in the 

t age who think, that to us alone 
the honour is due of encouraging mis- 
sionary labours, may now correct their 


opinion. 

“ Mr. Elliot having learned the Ame- 
rican language, and converted many 
of the barbarous natives to christianity, 
was desirous of settling regular churches 
among them. In order hereto, it was 
first to build. them houses,and 
draw them together, (who were used 
to live dispersed like wild beasts,) and 
to get a maintenance for ministers. to 
to preach to them, and schoolmasters to 
teach and instruct their children. For 
this purpose, Cromwell, in the time of 
his government, had a general collec- 
tion he the land. 7 

” ple gave liberally for so 
good own; and. the msney wa put 
into the hands of a corporation settled 
on purpose to dispose of it to the best 
advantage ; who, keeping some in 
stocks, purchased 7 or 800/, a year in 
land, which was appropriated to the 
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. The 


eorporation ther, 
who were am of it, that were.ob- 
noxious, to recede, that he might see 
if the rest might be continued, more fit 
men added, and the land recovered. 
Mr. Baxter urged the Lord Chancellor 
about it, and found him hearty. When 
the matter had depended a twelve- 
month, he granted a decree for a new 


corporation. 

“Some lords were made members of 
it; Mr. Boyle was made president, and 
Mr. Ashhburst continued treasurer, and 
the matter was happily settled. Where- 
upon Me. Baxter received letters of 
hearty thanks from the Court and Go- 
vernor.ef New Engiand, and from Mr. 
Elliot and Mr. Norton, all acknowledg- 
ing the signal service hehad done them.” 

Baxter's Life and Times. 


Death- Bed of Thomas Paine. 
Durine Paine’s last illness, he was 
visited few j—they were 
mostly deistical com and 
their exhortations were frequent, that he 
would “ die like a man,” &c. But there 
were a few visitors of another stamp ; 
one of them, a tleman who resided 
near, lly sent some refresh- 
ments, 5 came eps otherwise could not 
have enj F respectable female, 
who lived 4 in the family, was sometimes 

bearer of them. One day Paine 
asked her, if she had’ ever read. one 
of his works, (mentioning it.) She 
said, she had looked into the book, but 
being convinced of the evil tendency of 
its contents, had burnt it. Tv this 
Paine , that he wished ajl who 
it had_ been as wise, adding, 
“ If ever the devil hud an agent on earth, 
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I have been one.” At another the 
— above-mentioned was sitting 
y his bed-side, when one of Paine’s 
companions came to the door, but went 
away when he saw who was there, say- 
ing, “ Mr. Paine, you have lived like a 
man, I hope you will die like one:” 
Paine, t to liis visitor, 
t miserable 
comforters I have.” Madame Bonne- 
ville was with him during his illness, 
and said, in the hea of the same 
pac poe! - an have given is 
my fami rien y Propert 
my religion :—judge then my die- 
tress, when he tells me the principles he 
has taught me will not bear me out.” 
On the 5th of June, at midnight, 
having for a long time uttered the 
exclamations, of “ O Lord, help me! 
O Christ, help me!” Dr. Manley, 
his physician, addressed him 
in these words :—“ Mr. Paine, your opi- 
nions have been treated with deference 
by many. You have never been accus- 
tomed to practise profane swearing. 
You must be sensible we are acquainted 
with the sentiments you have expressed 
respecting religion. What must we 
think of your present conduct ?— Why 
do you call upon Jesus Christ to help 
you? Do you believe that he can 
you ? Do you believe in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ? Come, answer me ho- 
nestly ;—I want an answer as from the 
lips of a dying man, as I verily believe 
you will not live twenty-four hours.” 
Paine ceased his exclamations, but did 
not reply. Dr. Manley again addressed 
him, “‘ Mr. Paine, you have not answer- 
ed my questions—will you answer 
them? Allow me to ask again, Do you 
believe—or, let me qualify the question, 
Do you wish to believe, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God 2?” After a 
pause of some minutes, the wretched 
man, thus awfully left to himself in his 
last hours, replied, “ I have no wish to 
believe on that subject.” These were 
the last words he uttered, and on the 
morning of the 8th of June, he ex- 
pired, ° 
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1. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


earnestly ba our correspond 


ents to furnish us with all documents and informa- 


tion relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. To those who have 
already obliged us, by communicating valuable materials, we again avail ourselves 
of the nity to return our sincere and grateful acknowledgments: while 


we cannot but 


ret, that any of our applications, made in res; 
have had to encounter an extraordinary 


tful terms, and 
t on the part of 


those to whom they were made. To that circumstance, and to that alone, must 
be ascribed the absence, in some few instances, of names and dates, with which 
Dissenting Ministers on the spot, had they been so disposed, could, without diffi- 
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culty, lave Falla 
Jedige, that the materials w 


our con 


ed us. But, while we have.to 
labours, we derive great satisf 

are within our reach are poy senile, enn fet 
vent resources are highly respectable. Of this, the 


gret this inconvenience in the 
a tion from the We, 


teresting accounts 


whieh we have already had it in our power to lay before the public, afford, we 


conceive, abundant proof. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

(Continued from page 632. ) 

uRN, General, Baptist: Church, — 

ere is reason to. believe that a society 

of. General Baptists. existed here in 
1654, and, during the whole protecto- 
rate of Oliver Cromwell, as a letter is 
on record addressed to them, containing 
an invitation to contribute towards re- 
lieving, the distresses of one John 
Wilson,.a farmer, and General Baptist, 
who resided at Great Eversden, and 
whose property had been wholly con- 
sumed by re . The present charch, as 
has been already stated, (page 502,) was 
assembled under the ministry of Mr. 
Benzamin Mepcatr, about the year 
1675, No particulars have reached us 
respecting him, except that he died in 
1689, and that, after his decease, 
and thatof .Mr. Denne, of. Wilbraham 
and Fulbourn, their churches. were 
supplied, in a sort. of rotation, by 
Mr, Lacy ; Mr. Sonomon Hook ; 
Mr. Tuomas Cxack ; and Mr. Lewis 
Aptey. Soon after 1711, Mr. Joun 
Catiex, Mr. Michag. Harping, and 
Mr. Simon Martin, supplied the con- 
gregations, and contin so to do till 
1720, when Mr. Harding and Mr. Mar- 
tin removed; and were succeeded by 
Mr. Scarier Moopy, and Mr.CHARLES 
Hapcoon, the latter of whom resided 
at Melbourn ; and by their means, and 
the assistance of Mr. Josepu Eaves, 
the service in the different congrega- 
tions was provided for, After the death 
of Mr. Hapgood, which took place in 
1733, the church at Melbourn appears 
to have been under the sole care of Mr. 
Eades, till June the 2d, 1740, when he 
and Mr. BenJamMin BARRON were or- 
dained to the pastoral office, in the Bap- 
tist church meeting at Melbourn and 
Walden, consisting of about twenty- 
four members at Melbourn, aid four at 
Walden. Mr. B. Barron dying in 1741, 
Mr. Eades, the surviving pastor, conti- 
nued to preach at Walden and Mel- 
bourn alternately, and occasionally at 
Fulbourn, till 1757, when he obtained 
the assistance of Mr. Tuomas Bar- 
RON, to whom, in 1764, he resigned 
Melbourn, confining himself wholly to 
Walden, till his death in 1769. Mr. 
Thomas Barron continued his ministry 
in the churches, till, on the 7th of June, 
ned pastor over them, 
having, for his assistant, Mr. Christo- 
pher Payne, 


inghamshire. Melbourn was the place 








of Mr. Barron’s residence, who never- 
theless continued his occasional services 
at Fulbourn and Wilbraham, tiil the 
year 1812, when he resigned these por- 
tions of his charge, and confined him- 
self wholly to Melbourn, where he died 
in 1817, having exercised his ministry, 
among these united charches, for a pe- 
riod of sixty years. His successor is 
the’ Rev. WiLLiam Pepper, from the 
Stepney Academy, who was ordained 
pastor over this church, on the 20th of 
August, 1818. The meeting-house has 
been enlarged, and will now hold three 


hundred persons. It is well filled every 
Sabbath-day. 
Melbourn Independent Church. Ac- 


cording to Robinson, im his historical 
account, the Independents, and among 
them, those of Chishill: and Melbourn, 
who had been assembled. together in 
churches by Mr. Holcroft, embodied 
themselves, and settled in the year 1694. 
Such also is the tradition of the place, 
where, it is much to be regretted, that 
neither chureh-book, nor any written 
document, are to be found, except the 
title-deeds of the meeting-house. The 
present building was erected in 1723, 
for Mr, Joun NicHo.ts, who was pas- 
tor here in 1718, the congregation then 
consisting of four hundred persons. In 
1730, he published an excellent. trea- 
tise on the method of divine grace in 
the salvation of fallen man. It is dedi- 
cated to the cong tional church as- 
fembling at Melbourn, in Cambridge- 
shire, and Chishill, in Essex ; and, in 
the preface, Mr. Nicholls deseribes 
himself as having been their pastor for 
free & years. Fora short time before 
his death, he was assisted in his pastoral 
duties by Mr. Leonard Fisher, a young 
man from the church of Keysoe. Mr. 
afterwards Doctor Watson, succeeded 
Mr. Nicholls, and preached here for 
sone He was succééeded by the 
Rev. Ricwarp Cooper ; at whose ordi- 
nation, July 18, 1745, the Rev. J. Hill, 
of London, preached the sermon en- 
titled, “ Ministers, Christ’s stewards,” 
which is the eighteenth in the volume 
of Discourses by him, published after 
his death. Mr. Cooper was an excellent 
man; an able, faithful, and successful 
preacher ; and the church and congre- 

tion flourished under liis ministry, to 
the time of his death in the year 1789. 
For the last ten years of his life, the 
Rev. S. Bull, now of Bassingbourn, was 


from Chesham, in Buck-his assistant; but not heing chosen to 


succeed him, withdrew with'some mem- 
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bers of the church, and:a part of the 
‘eens , raj wt 
ps rg = fovonmebie. panel : 
a very 
Pag se ne manage ota est 
. Cooper, charge econ, 
ghtion at Molbours wes uadértaken for 
rete ne ee ag ce ot 
upon settled in Buckingham- 
shire. To him, in 1791, succeeded Mr. 
W. Carver, who was ordained pas- 
tor, March 6, 1792, and still continues 
to fill ‘that office. The meéeeting-house 
has been recently enlarged, so as, at 
present, to accommodate about t 
hundred persons; and it is well-fil 
on Sabbath days. There are two schools 


- 


not, at present, room enough to seat 
them separately, so that the children 
either sit with their parents, or are dis- 
persed about the meeting. It is, how- 
ever, in contemplation to build a school- 
room over the vestry, to communicate 
with the gallery. The children of both 
schools amount to nearly two hundred. 
Sreerpte Morpen.—The gospel was 
frst introduced.into this town about the 
year 1765, by the Rev. Jonn Ber- 
RIDGE, vicar “ Everton, who, sed by 
opened a e in Flax-lane, erected 
a Mr. we -Onmman, that oraitaly, 
commenced preaching there, statedly, 
Lord’s supper; on his becoming 
infirm, after nearly thi ’ ser- 
vice, Mr. SHaRP aioe him, who 
was followed by Mr. Joun STRICKLAND. 
The meeting at Flax-lane was abandon- 


Church.— Pastor, 
Mr. Bevits, There appears to have 
been ‘of Dissenters here, 
with Whittlesea. 


tions. 4 
Ockincton, OAKINGTON, or more 

properly Hocinton.—Here, as in other 

Places, Messrs. Hotcrorr and Oppe 
Conc. Mac. No. 23. 


preached, and, it is believed, formed a 
church ; but prt geet mihi fe the 
separate place of worship’ 

for years mt to 
thoi hath. "Thusee bas bese beedstoes 
preaching here, for several years past ; 
and, in the year 1816, a neat place of 
ss erected. A Bapt 


together with his companion in labour 
and suffering, Mr. Oddé, and others. 
The tombs, which had fallen into decay, 
have been recently repaired, at the ex- 
pence of some who hold in re- 
verence the memory of the pions dead. 
The following is a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on Mr. Holeroft’s tomb ;— 


“ Here lieth the body of Mr, Francis 
Holcroft, Minister of the Gospel, whio 
died January 6th, 1692 ; and in the 


59th year of hisa 
“ Daniel xii, 3. And they that be wise 
shot eine. ae Kae: Pug nae: of the 


firmament ; and they that turn many 
to as the stars, forever 
and ever.” 


On Mr. Oddé’s tomb ;— . 
“ Here lieth the body of Mr. 
Joseph Oddé, Minister of the Gos- 


the 3rd of May, 1687. 
« Math the perfect ma " behold 


the upright, for the pa of that man 
is peace! ' ‘ 
On Mr. Oasland ;— 

“ Here lieth the of Mr. Henry 


Oasland, Minister of the Gospel, who 
after seventeen years’) faithful. dis- 
pensation of the same, in the church 
agp at Willingham and Cotten- 
iam, ended his life, November 19th, 
Anno Dom. 1711, in the 43rd year of 
his age.” ; 
Over.—From the pulpit of this’ pa- 
rish, Mr. Ropert Witson, B.A: of 
Jesus , Cambridge, was 4 
under the Bartholomew Act. had 
been only an occasional preacher, but 
was a man of unim hed piety. Pal- 
mer; (vol. i. p. 249,) on the authority of 
Calamy, says of him, that, after his 
ejectment, “he lived at Cambridge ; 
and being a good musician, got a com- 
(etolare tseee, and young 4 gentlemen all 
the country round, in that a 
But after conformity was 14 
had few scholars in the cuhehee — 
a zealons Dissenter, then 
her. He was eminently pious and 
— and an arch beggar for the 
4 








Nonconformists. A great deal 


val, went to Willingham, which is only 
one mile distant; but, in 1735, there 
were several pious persons in the vil- 
lage, who pone cae to enjoy church 
communion, gospel ministry, at 
home; and, with this view, formed 
themselves intoa ional church, 
in 1787, calling a Mr. Leonard FisHEeR 
to take the pastoral office them, 
who was accordingly i over 
them, in 1738; the pastors, or messen- 
gers, as they are denominated in an ac- 
count written by Mr. Fisher, of six 
wolghhoutng chercnes ‘ing present, 
viz. Keysoe, Barrington, Carlton, Chis- 
hill, Cambridge, and Gamlingay. Mr. 
Fisher ai rs to have been connected 
with a very respectable family of that 
name, in the county of Bedford. He 
was a native of Honydon, in the parish 
of Euton-Svcon ; and a member of the 
church of Christ at Keysoe, whence he 
was first called to the exercise of the 
ministry, as an assistant to Mr. Nichols 
at Chishill and Melbourn. He ap 

to have been a man of zeal and talent ; 
and determinately opposed to the Anti- 


A riprae with 
much saccess, about these parts, he was 
invited to Over, where he preached his 

t sermon, on the 8th day of June, 
1736, which led to his ordination over 
the church, about two years afterwards. 
The manuscript,which has been already 
referred to, contains a very particular 
statement of the various exercises of 
mind which attended his first determi- 
nation to take the charge of this peo- 
ple. He continued among them for 


about twenty-three years, preaching the 
gospel with increasing success, and had 
precise 
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the year 1786, when the congregation 
was reduced to eight or ten 
Whobeo ae a ae of 
om, and a 

church - a pene St. Neots, 
accepted the charge o greatly re- 
duced and impoverished congregation 
which soon conjead under him. . He 
was not ordained over the church till 
1789, when, his former , Mr. 
Joyce, of Haile Weston, Mr. Robin- 
son, of Cambridge, with others, con- 
ducted the services of the day. Here 
he continued to labour, for a period of 
nineteen years, notwi ng great 
trials of mind, arising from the conten- 
tions which prevailed among his 


his 
‘e, much bod intro. With great 
difficulty he performed last public 
service, preaching, and administering 
the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, on 
the 13th of July, 1506.; and on the 23rd 
of the same month, was to 
his: eternal rest. After the death of 
Mr. Lee, a Mr. James, from Barton, 
in Northamptonshire, took temporary 

of the church and congregation, 


but did not retain it long. ‘To him suc- 
ceeded some others, as occasional la- 
bourers, till, in October, 1808, the Rev. 
Georce Pruppen, of Bridgestock, in 


. 


charch ; 


from the chureh at Isicham, 
bath-day ; and the Rev. Mr. Sheppard, 
of Ely, preaches there, on a week day, 
once a fortnight. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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II. MISCELLANEOUS. 


5 
a 


Anniversary of the 


. Phillips, at the Fourth 
Gloucestershire Mis- 


epee with which 
so many geutlemen have gratified and 


of 
wishes of the Committee by proposing 
the Resolution which I have the honour 
to submit, I should apologize, Sir, for 
even the few moments’ intrusion which 
I mean to make upon this meeting, did 
I not feel that I had no right to consider 
myself as quite a stranger; did I not 
feel that the subject unites us all into 


the merest sojourner the claim of a 
brother and a friend. Ata time like 
this, er when the Infidel is abroad, 
and oh 4 t and the hag rg ore tri- 
am their blasphemy, it joves 
the bhumblest Christian to range him- 
self beneath the banners of his faith, 
and attest, even by his martyrdom, the 
sincerity of his alle .. When I 
consider the source w e christianity 
has sprung, the humility of its origin, 
the poverty of its disciples, the miracles 
of its creation, the mighty sway it has 
acquired, not only over the civilized 
world, but which your missions are 

extending over lawless, mindless, 
and imbruted regions ; I own the awful 
presence of the Godhead, nothing less 
thana Diajeity cond have dene it! The 
powers, prejudices, supersti- 
tions of the earth, were all in arms 
against it ; ithad nor sword nor sceptre, 
its f r was in. rags, its apostles 
were ab fishermen, its inspired pro- 
phets, lowly and uneducated, its cradle 
was a manger, its home a dungeon, its 
earthly diadem a crown of thorns! And 
yet, it went, that lowly, humble, 
ted spirit, and the idols of the 
fell; and the thrones of the 
mighty trembled; and Paganism saw 
her peasants and her princes kneel 
down and worship the unarmed Con- 

! eg hae op = yeah the 
ty. eld to the reptile am- 
of Atheist. I see-no God 
; 1 no. government below; 
my consciousness of an im- 
to init mentens Aapsonnssy 

t perishes ! Bat, 5 

thus concede to him the 
of our christian faith, I 
worldly principles ; I 
roduce, from all the wis- 
» 80 pure a system of 
» » code of ethics more 
conception, more simple 
re happy and more pow- 


i 


atl 
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g 


Hi 
i 


fe 
HE 


erful in its operation ; and, if he cannot 
do so, I then say to him, oh! in the 
name of own dai policy, 

not its 
manhood, and 
Though the ligh 
astray, still I think that it is light from 
heaven ; the good, and great, and wise, 
are my compauions; my pa pen 
is harmless, if not holy ; wake me 
not toa pointment, which, in your 
tomb ion, I shall not taste 


ereed,to teach the ignorant, to enrich 
the poor, to illume this world with the 
splendours of the next, to make men 
happy you have never seen, and redeem 
millions you can never know, you have 
sent your hallowed missionaries for- 
ward; and never did an holier vision 
rise, than that of this celestial, glorious 
embassy. Methinks I see the band of 
willing exiles bidding farewell, perhaps 
for ever, to their native country; fore- 
going home, and friends, and luxury, to 
tempt the savage sea, or men more 
savage than the raging yee y= 
the polar tem: a tropic > 
and often ae by the forfeit of their 
lives to give their precepts aeres and 


an expiation. It is quite delightful to 
read over their rts, and see the 
blessed product of their labours. ‘They 


leave no clime unvisited, no peril unen- 
countered. In the South Sea Islands 
they found the population almost eradi- 
cated by the murders of idolatry. ‘ It 
was God Almighty,’ says theRoyal Con- 
vert of Otaheite, ‘who sent your mis- 
sion to the remainder of my ’ Ido 
not, wish to shock your christian ears 
with the cruelties from which you have 
redeemed these islands. Will you be- 
lieve it, that they had been educated in 
such cannibal ferocity, as to excavate 
the earth, and forman oven of bu 
stones, into which they literally threw 
their livivg infants, and gorged their 
infernal appetites with the flesh !— Will 
you believe it, that they thought mur. 
der grateful to the God of mercy! ~and 
the blood of his creatures as their best 
libation! In nine of these islands those 
abominations are extinct, infanticide is 
abolished, their prisoners are exchan- 
ged, society is now cemented by the 
bond of brotherhood, and the accursed 
shrines that streamed with hnman gore; 
and blazed with human unction, now. 
echo the song of peace and the sweet 
strains of piety. India, too, where: 
Providence, for some especial purpose, 
pews these little insular specks to 
d above one hundred millions in sub- 
jection, a phe scarcely to he 
paralleled in history, the spell of Brahe 
ma is dissolving, the chains of caste. are 
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falling off, the wheels of Jughernaut are 
scarce ensanguined, the horrid custom 


of self-immolation is daily: 5 
and the sacred stream pA ye mp 
gles with the Ganges. Even the’ rude 
eee eee md and the 
the camp, es’ your 
sag pipecek, ead the 6 ei of 
§ knapsack, and the com 
pillow.’—Such has been the success of 
your missions in that country, that one 
of your own Judges has publicly avow- 
ed, that those who left India some years 
ago, can form no jast estimate of what 
now exists there. ‘Turn from these lands 
to that of Africa, a name I now can 
meution without horror. In sixteen of 
its towns, and many of its islands, we 
see the sun of christianity arising, and 
as it rises, the whole spectral train of 
superstition vanishing in air. Agricul- 
ture and civilization are busy in the 
desert, and the poor Hottentot, kneel- 
ing at the altar, implores his God to 
remember not the Slave Trade.—If any 
thing, Sir, could add té the satisfaction 
that I feel, it is the consciousness that 
knowledge and christianity are advanc- 
cae your niadouasien joaraoying) © see 
see your mii jou ng, I see 
schools rising up, as it were, the land- 
mark of their progress. And‘who can 
tell what the yore a me of this may 
be in after ages? ean tell whether 
those remote regions may not, here- 
after, become the rivals of European 
improvement? Who shall place a ban 
uw the intellect derived from the 
ty? Who shall say that the fn- 
tare poet shall not fascinate the wilds, 
and that the philosopher and tlie 'states- 
man shall not re together beneath 
the xn of their trees ?—This 
may visionary, but surely, in a 
moral of view, the adounit of 
education are not visionary.—These, 
Sir, the propagation of the 1, the 
a of science and of industry, 
of 


ao Va arts, ote: gamma 
» t happiness man- 
kind here and hereafter, these are the 
blessed of ‘you 


of and the balm 

pep nc : precious 

tho liberty of saying, ‘that the principal 
ly of say it 1 

objection which Ihave heard ‘raised 

against your Institution, is with me the 
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principal motive of admiration ; 1 
allude, Sir, to the princi 

on which it i¢ founded. E have ama 

Sir, of sectarian bi ;@3 a man, 


> 

I abhor it ; as a Christian, at it: 
it is not only degrading to the religion 
that employs even the shadow of into- 
lerance, but it is an impious despotism 
in the Government that countenances 
it. These are my opinions, and will 
not suppress them. Our religion has 
its varions denominations, but they are 
all struggling to the same mansion, 
though by different avenues, and when 
I meet them on their way, F care not 
whether they be Protestant, or Pres- 
byterian, Dissenter or Catholic, I know 
them as Christians, and I will embrace 
them as my brethren.—I hail, then, the 
foundation of such a society as this; I 
hail it, in many respects, as a happy 
omen, I hail it as ah angury of that 
coming day, when the bright bow of 
Christianity, commencing in the hea- 
vens, and encom: earth, shall 
include the children of every clime and 
colour beneath the arch of its promise, 
and the of its protection. Sir, I 
thank this mee for the ‘more than 
courtesy with which it has received me, 
and I feel t pleasure in proposing 
this resolution for their adoption.” 


BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Communication from Mr. Pinkerton. 
Hrs Imperial Majesty, Alexander, has 
manifested the interest lic takes in the 
png oo of Mr. may. Tits Wendethy Kes 

t j . is Majesty has 
vem alten’ to’ hip postin. to ‘aid 

r. Pinkerton in yee ag hg to 
afford to him all the ties in their 
power, for the ment of ‘his 

His Majesty has written es- 
pecially to his ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, not only to give his personal pa- 
tronage to Mr. erton, but to exert 
the whole of his influence, to enable him 
more effectually to provide for the cir- 
culation of the sacred scriptures in those 

arts. His Majesty describes Mr. Pin- 

erton ; Member of the Russian Bible 
Society, and of the British and Foreign 
Bible ety, and the accredited agent 
of the latter. 

Mr. Pinkerton has ‘been mach en- 
couraged in his progress. He reports, 
that, a the Clergy in Italy have 
induced people to give up the 
Scriptures sorbents réceived, ‘such 
an inquiry has excited for them, 
that the booksellers now keep the 
sacred volume for sale. alta, 
he had the gratification of being pre- 
sent at the public meeting of the Malta 
Bible ee. which was attended 
by the Greeks, Catholics, and Pro- 
testants. And he has had the satisfac- 
tion of forming a Bible Society for the 
Tonian Islands, at Corfu. The meeting 
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the Archbishop spoke for three quar- 
ters of an hear, and, being about to 
make the tour through his diocese, he 
romised to recommend the Bible So- 


t Zante, the cause was warmly es- 
poused and recommended by the vene- 
rable Senior of the Greek church, now 
chosen Bishop,-and the Russian Consul 
omen great zeal in promoting the 
object. 

After visiting the Morea, Mr. Pin- 
kerton intends to proceed to Constan- 
tinople, where the way is happily pre- 
— for him, the patronage of the 

triarch having been secured by the 
Rev. Mr. Connor, who presented a tract 
to him, which he had pre for cir- 
culation, on the Bible 
the dignitary expressed his approbation, 
and was greatly surprised by the infor- 
mation that Mr. Connor possessed the sa- 
ered scriptures in twelve different lan- 

which he desired to see, and 
fectared himself a warm friend te the 
Bible Society. 

Circulation of the Bible in France, 

In France, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Catholic Clergy to the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, there is an 
ardent desire among the Catholies to 
possess them, and which it is hoped, 
thongh the Bible Societies in France 
are professedly for the Protestants, will 
be soon gratified. 


The Emperor Alexander. 
Asa proof of the t modesty of the 
Aiakastier, pe-onrent the fol- 
from a letter of Dr. Paterson's 
dated St. Petersburg, April 30, 1819. 
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% On Easter evening,I had the unspeak- 
of to our ex- 


able re of presenting 
SoBe go 


Russ, and the. good Monareh, 
those who drew up. the 
might have given him undue praise, I 
was repeatedly charged not to deliver 


out a single copy, until he read 
the preface, approved it. Nothing 
having been said to hurt the feelings of 


the modest Alexander, he approved of 
the whole, and was to 
see this important. part of the word of 
the living God in a : under- 
stood by about thirty millions of ‘his 
subjects.” 
Late remarkable Publication of Professor 
Van Ess. ’ 
In a letter, dated Marburg, June 15, 
1819, addressed to a member of the 
Continental Society, the Rev. Professor 
Van Ess has requested the § to 
assist in disseminating his latest work : 
The title of which is, “ The Bible, not 
as many will have it, a book for the 
priests only, but also for the prince and 
the people. A wordin season; because 
now, mote than ever, the thrones want 
that most holy hook for their strongest 
illar ; and prince, priest, and people, 
‘or the support of » love, and mv- 
rality. - Published by, not a Roman, but 
a Christian Catholic Priest.” He ear- 


and 
? 
ge , to prevent their 
circulation. He also: recommends that 
the book, without mentioning his name, 
may be translated into Spanish, Italian, 
&e. He desires assistance to dissemi- 
nate the work gratuitously, with the 
persuasion, that it will most effectually 
co-operate in the circulation of, the 
Bible, that it will open the eyes of the 
blind Catholic. clergy, to, know the 
Roman Babel, and her works of dark- 
ness, in the undisguised trath of his- 
tory, which he has exhibited, in the 
book, in the most glaring colours. He 
says, he has clearly proved the canoni- 
cal law for the dissemination of the 
Bible, and the canonical ‘nullity of the 
two notorions papal auti-biblical, buils, 
te the archbishops of Gnesen and of 

ohilow ; and that he lias supplied the 
weak with weapons to oppose and to 
defeat ‘anti-biblical general-vicars, as 
has actually been the case with seve- 
ral clergymen. 

Affected by the mournful state of the 


, 








Increase of Sunday Schools. 


At the Anniversary of the Weymouth 
Chapel Sunday School, Mr. Parish, pa- 


who was in the chair, remarked that 
P of a Oe yey under 
church been unfor- 
tunately retarded, principally the 
want of gratuitous. teachers, and that 
while the Sunday Schools under the 
into comparative 
insignificance, the schools under the 
dissenters had multiplied almost beyond 
belief, which he proved by stating the 
P of the Sunday Schools under 
the Bata Union; which was founded 
in 1813. In the first. year, eighteen 
schools, containing 1426 were 
opened, and in the Jast Report they had 
to count sixty-seven schools, in which 
there are, every Sunday, 5,136 children 
of the poorest of the poor, with 700 
teachers ; and attached to this Union are 
seventeen adult schools, 400 old men 
and women, with eighty-five feachers, 
while the National Sunday School hardly 
collects 500 scholars. 
He also stated on, the authority of the 
Report of the Sunpay Senoot Union, 
the number of gratuitous Sunday- 
school teachers, in d, Scotland, 
and Ireland, is 27,442. 


a5 


Schools in France. 
TuzR of the British and Foreign 
School viety informs us there are 


upwards of 12,000 schools on its sys- 
tem, bestowing incalculable 

on the youth of France; and the 
Minister of War has signified his in- 
tention of extending the benefits of the 
system to the whole army without ex- 
eeption. 

8T. GILES’S IRISH FREE SCHOOLS. 

( Extracts from the last Report.) 
Since June, 1813, there have been ad- 
mitted 1318 children... It affords the 
committee much pleasure to beable to 
state, that the schools at present con- 
tain 130 boys and 126 girls; of these 
there have been admitted, since the 
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‘last Report, 32 boys and 40 girls. The 

of the schools, in respect to 
good order, and (tor atten noe of the 
children, appears, front monthly re- 
“s. of the visitors, to be very ‘satis- 


The committee refer to the institu- 
tion of evening schools, which are su- 
perintended by the master, but sup- 
sem by another’ fand quite distinct 

rom that of the day schools. In thése 
am ae 146 werd eens have, 
patient rseve: application, 

hc fhone to coal te the Testament, &c. ; 
and a few of them have been taught to 


read it in the Irish * 
The schools of Saree Hin and of 


Whitechapel, which were stated in thé 
last Report to have emanated from this 
Institution, continue, and are very use- 
ful in their exertions. 


Peace Society. 

Tue Lege for the Promotion of Per- 
manent and Universal Peace have re- 
cently received information from Ame- 
tica, that there are 659 subscribers 
in connection with the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, of which 96 are minis- 
ters of the gospel. 





Death of the Rev. T. Kidd. 


Diep September 30, after a lingering 
illness, the Rev. Thornhill Kidd; au- 
thor of two volumes of Short Discourses 


for Villages, &c. 


Persecution of the Jews, 
“ Wurtzburgh, Sept. 14. 
“ Our town continues in a state of agita- 
tion; four attempts have been made 
to fire a village, about half a league 
distant, which is exclusively inhabited 
by Jews, and every mo threat- 
ening letters and proclama’ are 
found, written in terms to’ excite the 
populace to a general massacre of them. 
In consequence of these proceedings, a 
royal decree has been issued; enjoining 
that each Commune shall be 
for all the disorders commi within 
its limits, if the inhabitants cannot 
prove that they personally opposed the 
outrage. In case of a repetition of the 
violence, the whole district will be 
placed 


commanders of the troops are ordered 
to act upon the first requisition of the 
police. The Jewish bankers, irritated 
at recent events, now refuse to discount 
the bills of the Christian merchants, 
whom they suspect of having taken 
part in the persecutions against their. 
sect. 
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Decline of the Pope's Authority. 

“ Paris, Sept. 23. 
“ Tr is understood, that the Council of 
State, which was to have registered the 
Bulls, relative to the Prelates nomi- 
nated by the King, have refused to ful- 
fil that formality. M. M. Collard and 
Cuvier are, it is said, prepared to prove 
that the provisional convention is con- 
trary to the liberties of the Gallican 
church.” 


Religious Discontents at Old Wirtemberg. 
By aletter from Dresden, dated June 
13, an account is given of the emigra- 
tion of about 300 persons, of both sexes. 
from Old Wirtem , to Georgia, an 
Monnt Caucasus; they were neatly 
dressed, with good waggons and horses, 
and had nothing of poverty in their ap- 
pearance. One of them said the canse 
of their emigration was, that their con- 
sciences had been wounded by vio- 
lations of the’ ancient Lutheran doc- 
trine, forcing upon them es 
in. the ief, and the Liturgy. ‘ 
aversion to this constraint was shown, 
he added, by a thousand families who 
were on the point of emigrating. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Extract of a Letter from Sierra Leone» 
dated Regent's Town, May 5, 1819. 

“ Tere are in this! place between two 
and three hund baptized, and I 
hope converted negroes. 

“ TI havelately made an excursion to 
declare the glorious gospel, which occu- 
pied me ten weeks, in which I went 
down the coast, in a south-east direc- 
tion, through the Sherbro Foy Daa and 
Bassa countries, a distance, there and 
back, little short of nine hundred miles. 
I was nied by William Tamba 
and William Davis, two sable brethren 
from this ge whose hearts burn with 
desire to be employed in telling their 
countrymen what a Saviour they have 
found, } pons = Ihad os oppor- 
tunity of preaching the es 
where it was never heard re. We 
were, rally, well received ; and, in 
some places, discovered a hungering for 
the bread: of life, which’ I little expect- 
ed, and which, perhaps, may cause fur- 
thera! ts.of the same kind, or else 
an.establishment among them. The_re- 

, or rather, the superstition, of 
these countries, is similar; except where 
the Mahomedans have gained a footing, 
though some practise it ina ter de- 
gree than others ; but most of the better 
sort of people seem to have but little 
faith in it, yet are unwilling to renounce 
it openly. The surprise which was often 
shown at the news we took to them, and 
the questions which they would ask, 


were often very striking. So little are 
they accustomed to see disinterested- 
ness in white men, that the fact of my 
having walked so far, merely to do them 
good, seemed fully as astonishing as the 
message I delivered, and, in some in- 
pee ar not be believed. A 

would too little to recount all the 
providences which occurred in my way.” 
. — The writer of the above is since 

ead. 


Prison Discipline. 

ABouT one thousand persons are com- 
puted to pass through the House of 
Correction at Preston, in Lancashire, 
annually ; many of whom learn in it ha- 
bits of industry, and that knowledge of 
a trade, which enable them to maintain 
their families when they leave it. 

The prisoners are allowed one-fourth 
of their earnings, which is given them 
when they are discharged ; they work 
pam pens tye A. summer, and six in 
the winter. e felons, and those who 
have committed only misdemeanors, are 
confined in distinct parts of the prison ; 
and the women are entirely separated 
from the men. 

This improvement will cause a con- 
siderable saving, as appears from the 
statement, that the disbursements for 
the year ending October, 1818, amount- 
ed to 2,684/, 4s. 10d.; and the ea: 
during the same périod, to 1,4951. 13s. 
10d. The expence of food for the half 
year ending October 21, 1818, was 
9461. 19s. 5d. ; and the amount of earn- 
ings, for the same time, 9401. 12s. 10d, 

On this subject, the Chairman of the 
Magistrates for the county of Middle- 
sex, read a letter addr to him, from 
George Boulton Mainwaring, Esq. at 
the General Session of the Peace, on 
Thursday, the 16th of September, re- 
commending, “for the House of Cor- 
rection for the County, labour which 
on sediy work ins) body, and pies 
pro} discipline mind ; 
pe Ob (as, at first, must be the 
case) the objects of attention to —_ 
willing agents, to place them in a situa- 
tion where, however unwilling, 
must, while employed, be ae 
and proposes, as a primary means of in- 
dustry, the os work practised 
at Bury, as the most desirable.” ‘To 
this letter is subjoined a statement of 
the sums produced by the labours of 
the prisoners in twenty-one gaols, houses 
of correction, &c. amounting to above 
12,0001. with the appropriation of such 
sums, a portion of which is, in most 
cases, given to the prisoners. This com- 
munication produced a vote of thanks, 
with the resolution of the Bench, “ that 
their united exertions shall be directed 
toward attaining the object in view. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have 





.— Fidelia. a? 








.—E. Pullen.—Sibree, Jan.— 


been this ménth received from the Rev. Messrs. Thorn- 
.—Harris.—Orme.— Davies. —Brown.— J. J. Free- 


— R. R.—Ellerby 


Veritas. J. B.— J. Woodford.— Philaulos. 
In relation to the Regium Donum Money, a Correspondent asks the following 
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